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Proposal  for  a  Fixed  Grant  to  the 
Blind  and  Related  Constructive  Changes 


Modernization  of  income  security  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  blind  by  substituting  a 
definite  legislative  grant  for  the  present 
means  test  system  is  the  key  to  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  socio-economic  status 
of  the  blind.  This  change,  which  is  a 
logical  and  necessary  product  of  the 
historical  trend  to  establish  the  right 
to  aid  and  to  abolish  the  degrading, 
punitive  and  meager  provisions  of  the 
old  poor  relief,  has  five  major  aspiects: 

(1)  a  fixed  grant  to  all  eligible  persons 
instead  of  an  administratively  deter¬ 
mined  “budgetary  deficiency”  grant; 

(2)  abolition  of  relatives’  responsibility 
in  aid  to  the  blind;  (3)  use  of  earnings 
as  an  incentive  to  self-support;  (4)  ex¬ 
emption  of  other  income  and  resources 
in  determining  eligibility;  (5)  granting 
of  an  amount  sufficient  for  decent  and 
healthful  living  and  for  special  needs 
of  the  blind. 

The  proposal  for  a  new  grant  method 
including  these  five  major  aspects  is 
based  on  the  failure  of  the  present 
public  assistance  program  to  meet  the 
fundamental  needs  of  the  blind — for 
decent  living,  personal  dignity  and  in¬ 
dependence,  and  for  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  production  and  other 
social  processes  on  an  equal  basis. 

Two  Fundamental  Requirements 

The  needs  of  the  blind  center  around 
two  fundamental  requirements — eco¬ 
nomic  security  against  want,  and  the 
related  psychological  security  found  in 
full  participation  and  integration  in 
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the  broader  social  group.  Often  unem¬ 
ployed,  untrained,  dependent  and  poor, 
the  blind  person  without  unusual  re¬ 
sources  may  justifiably  feel  that  he  is 
relegated  to  a  social  status  inferior  in 
every  way. 

An  income  security  program  set  up 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  blind  would 
replace  earned  income  for  those  partly 
or  wholly  unable  to  work  owing  to 
physical  disability  or  age  and  for  the 
unemployed.  It  would  aid  the  process 
of  establishing  earning  power,  by  cov¬ 
ering  living  expenses  during  formal 
education,  medical  rehabilitation  and 
vocational  training,  and  by  supple¬ 
menting  earned  income  while  a  blind 
person  is  starting  out  as  a  wage  earner, 
business  operator  or  professional.  It 
would  enable  the  blind  to  share  in  the 
normal  living  habits  of  the  community 
by  special  allowances  to  overcome  re¬ 
strictions  on  mobility  and  communica¬ 
tion — guide  and  reader  service,  main¬ 
tenance  of  braille  equipment,  and  so 
on.  It  would  compensate  for  extra  costs 
of  basic  living  due  to  special  shopping 
and  other  dwelling  limitations  for  the 
blind.  It  would  measure  up  to  basic 
principles  of  effective  administration 
suitable  for  a  democracy — universality, 
dignity,  promptness,  adequacy,  quality 
of  personnel,  emphasis  on  improve¬ 
ment  and  co-ordination. 

We  have  in  our  laws  today  not  the 
desired  program  just  described,  but  a 
public  assistance  program  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Whatever  the  blind 
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have  in  the  way  of  income  security  is 
received  through  this  program  and  con¬ 
sequently  its  faults  and  virtues  are  of 
utmost  importance  to  the  blind.  It  is 
the  source  of  support  for  most  blind 
persons  who  are  physically  unable  to 
work.  It  is  the  support  of  many  unem¬ 
ployed  persons  who,  because  of  employ¬ 
ment  barriers  and  the  limitations  of 
rehabilitation  activities,  are  denied  the 
opportunity  to  contribute  to  their  own 
support.  Old  persons  who  fall  some¬ 
where  between  these  two  groups,  de¬ 
pending  on  their  physical  condition, 
are  also  often  dependent  on  public  as¬ 
sistance  for  the  blind. 

To  make  this  program  affecting  so 
many  blind  persons  earn  the  title  of  a 
true  income  security  program  for  the 
blind  is  a  task  requiring  important 
legislative  and  administrative  changes. 
The  central  change  is  elimination  of 
the  personal  means  test  and  the  budg¬ 
etary  deficiency  method  from  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  aid  to  the  blind. 

We  propose  that  blind  persons  re¬ 
ceive  a  fixed  grant,  based  on  presump¬ 
tive  need,  and  determined  by  the  legis¬ 
lature.  This  would  replace  the  present 
variable  grant,  based  on  a  personal 
means  test  or  "demonstrated  need,” 
and  determined  by  the  administrative 
agency  under  discretionary  authority 
conferred  by  the  legislature.  This 
change  is  proposed  because  methods 
based  on  the  personal  means  test  are 
inconsistent  with  basic  welfare  princi¬ 
ples.  They  are  detrimental  to  the  liv¬ 
ing  standards,  the  legal  and  economic 
rights,  and  the  psychological  and  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  of  the  blind. 

a.  Means  test  aid  violates  Universality. 

Local  discretion  to  determine 
amounts  and  evaluate  clients’  needs 
and  resources  opiens  the  way  to  arbi¬ 
trary  decisions  and  discrimination  be¬ 
tween  individuals  on  the  basis  of  age. 


sex,  race,  personal  behavior,  local  ori¬ 
gin  and  residence,  and  other  factors 
irrelevant  to  need  and  rights.  Under 
the  means  test  system,  localities  and 
states  with  poor  standards  are  able  to 
perpetuate  inequities  and  deficiencies 
and  to  prevent  attainment  of  a  national 
minimum.  The  excuse  is  often  used 
that  “individual  need  individually  de¬ 
termined”  calls  for  preserving  aid  re¬ 
cipients  in  the  status  in  which  they 
were  found  before  applying  for  aid. 

b.  Means  test  aid  violates  Promptness. 

When  a  blind  person  applies  for  aid 
he  is  already  in  need.  He  has  decided 
to  seek  aid  knowing  that  other  sources 
of  income,  if  any,  are  inadequate  to 
support  him.  Typically,  he  is  faced 
with  a  waiting  period  of  weeks  or  more 
while  elgibility  is  established.  This 
cannot  be  otherwise  so  long  as  social 
workers  are  required  under  the  means 
test,  to  scrutinize  with  rigorous  care 
every  item  of  income,  every  resource  of 
personal  or  real  property  and  every  re¬ 
sponsible  relative.  Retroactive  pay¬ 
ments  rarely  compensate  for  the  entire 
delay,  and  even  if  they  are  granted, 
they  do  not  make  up  for  the  privation, 
fear,  and  insecurity  endured  before  the 
grant  is  approved.  Rehabilitation  is 
made  more  difficult  by  the  damage  to 
morale  and  health. 

c.  Means  test  aid  violates  Adequacy. 

In  economic  aid,  adequacy  has  a 
spiecial  significance:  The  meeting  of 
community  standards  of  decent  and 
healthful  living  as  determined  with  the 
aid  of  scientific  knowledge  and  social 
patterns  of  consumption. 

“Adequacy”  for  blind  persons  has 
the  extra  meaning  that  the  special 
needs  related  to  blindness  are  met — 
services  necessary  to  overcome  the 
handicap  of  blindness,  and  extra  costs 
of  living  arising  from  the  shopping 
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problems  of  the  blind.  Aid  payments 
fail  to  meet  “basic  needs”  and  there¬ 
fore  can  hardly  cover  special  needs  of 
the  blind. 

The  means  test  philosophy  is  di¬ 
rected  toward  pushing  grant  payments 
down.  As  a  result,  the  national  average 
of  payment  to  the  blind  is  under  $50.00 
a  month.  The  “budgetary  deficiency” 
method  results  in  setting  a  ceiling  over 
the  assistance  standard  of  living,  to 
prevent  it  from  rising  above  a  certain 
small  amount  rather  than  a  floor  under 
the  incomes  of  assistance  clients  to  as¬ 
sure  protection  against  want. 

Payments  to  the  blind  under  the 
means  test  program  are  too  small  to 
maintain  an  individual  at  even  a  rock- 
bottom  “standard  for  dependent  per¬ 
sons” — a  standard  which  includes  few 
or  none  of  the  ordinary  incidentals  of 
American  living.  Payments  in  1949 
averaged  $27.28  less  per  month  than 
the  minimum  “dependency”  budget 
for  one  p>erson  estimated  by  the  Heller 
Committee  for  Research  in  Social  Eco¬ 
nomics.  The  initial  inadequacy  of  pay¬ 
ments  has  been  accentuated  by  the  lag 
of  assistance  payments  behind  the  cost 
of  living  in  the  past  15  years,  with  the 
result  that  theoretically  “adequate”  al¬ 
lowances  for  necessities  fail  to  cover 
the  actual  cost  of  food  and  other  items 
they  are  supposed  to  buy. 

d.  Means  test  aid  violates  the  principle 

of  Quality  of  Personnel. 

Public  assistance  has  become  the 
least  desired  area  in  the  field  of  social 
work,  despite  the  great  need  for  skilled 
and  mature  workers  who  have  a  real 
interest  in  the  client’s  welfare,  who  see 
that  relief  is  given  fairly  and  thought¬ 
fully,  and  who  muster  available  com¬ 
munity  resources  for  the  client  in  order 
to  restore  him  to  independence. 

The  reason  for  the  unattractiveness 
of  public  assistance  work  is  the  poor 


provision  for  the  welfare  of  both  client 
and  social  worker.  Salaries  are  low;  in 
many  areas  professional  standards  of 
hiring  are  low.  Workers’  time  is  used 
for  “detective”  work — hunting  down 
some  hidden  asset  or  long-lost  relative 
of  the  client — and  for  computing  and 
re-computing  a  meager  budget  allow¬ 
ance.  While  it  is  important  that  pier- 
sons  skilled  in  human  relations  be  en- 
’  trusted  with  matters — even  apparently 
small  details — that  effect  the  dignity 
of  the  individual,  elimination  of  the 
means  test  will  make  unnecessary  much 
of  the  present  allocation  of  the  case¬ 
worker’s  time  and  energy.  It  will  also 
permit  the  accomplishment  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  service  satisying  to  both  the 
blind  person  and  the  social  worker. 
Today  the  worker  who  is  striving  to 
give  high-quality  service  and  aid  in  the 
readjustment  of  the  client  is  frustrated 
by  the  absence  of  adequate  material 
resources  to  further  the  client’s  welfare. 

e.  Means  test  aid  violates  the  Emphasis 

on  Improvement. 

Aid  based  on  the  philosophy  of  see¬ 
ing  how  little  the  client  can  survive  on 
is  at  variance  with  the  democratic  hu¬ 
manistic  philosophy  of  improving  so¬ 
cial  provisions  for  need  along  with 
the  growth  in  national  productive  po¬ 
tential  and  standards  of  living.  Rather 
than  improving,  standards  of  aid  to  the 
blind  have  deteriorated  since  1935  be¬ 
cause  payments  have  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  the  cost  of  living.  Because  of 
this  inferior  material  standard,  inade¬ 
quate  for  protection  of  health  and 
decency,  and  because  of  the  damage 
to  individual  dignity  resulting  from 
means  test  methods,  rehabilitation  of 
the  recipient,  which  improves  human 
welfare  and  reduces  social  costs,  is 
hindered.  Feelings  of  isolation,  inade¬ 
quacy  and  depiendency  are  strengthened 
and  progress  toward  psychological  ad- 
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justment  and  economic  self-support  is 
impeded. 

f.  Means  test  aid  violates  Co-ordination. 

Effectiveness  of  public  programs  can 
be  greatest  if  opportunities  available 
under  one  are  reinforced  by  positive 
provisions  of  other  programs.  It  should 
not  be  necessary  because  of  conditions 
of  any  one  program  to  sacrifice  receipt 
of  its  benefits  in  order  to  secure  equally 
needed  benefits  of  another  program. 

These  standards  are  pertinent  to  the 
relationship  between  public  assistance 
and  other  programs  also  dedicated  to 
a  rehabilitation  goal. 

A  basic  concept  in  rehabilitation  is 
that  the  impaired  person  is  a  valuable 
asset  to  society  if  his  resources  of  talent 
are  properly  developed.  But  public  as¬ 
sistance  methods  tend  to  treat  the  client 
as  a  public  burden,  with  no  future,  no 
capacity  to  function  as  an  adult,  and 
no  rights  as  a  citizen. 

g.  Means  test  aid  violates  Dignity. 

Dignity  requires  that  aid  be  expected 
and  received  as  a  matter  of  human 
rights  embodied  in  the  law  as  legal 
rights,  not  as  a  matter  of  administra¬ 
tive  discretion  influenced  by  humanity, 
charity,  or  other  emotions.  Dignity  re¬ 
quires  the  right  to  a  fair  hearing  of 
appeals  from  administrative  decisions. 

Dignity  requires  that  psychological 
dependency  should  not  become  the 
price  of  economic  aid;  that  privacy  be 
respected,  that  adults  be  free  to  make 
their  own  decisions  as  to  spending, 
marriage,  and  other  personal  matters. 
Dignity  requires  that  a  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  not  conspicuously  different  from 
the  rest  of  the  community  be  attain¬ 
able,  and  that  the  individual  not  be 
marked  with  other  signs  of  a  needy 
status  such  as  publication  of  names, 
identification  of  welfare  checks,  or  re¬ 
lief  in  kind. 


Dignity  requires  that  individuals  in 
need  should  not  be  compelled  to  join 
the  household  of  relatives,  or  become 
their  dependents,  in  order  to  meet  their 
needs. 

In  the  administration  of  means  test 
aid  dignity  is  constantly  under  fire.  It 
is  jeopardized  by  the  initial  financial 
investigation,  involving  questioning  of 
associates  and  employers,  by  the  setting 
up  of  a  detailed  budget  of  expendi¬ 
tures,  subject  to  repeated  review,  by  the 
implied  threat  that  if  behavior  is  “un- 
co-operative”  aid  will  be  reduced  or 
stopped.  Dignity  is  undermined  by 
grants  insufficient  to  satisfy  basic  hu¬ 
man  needs,  physical  and  psychological, 
by  perfunctory  appeal  hearings  and 
blocks  to  the  exercise  of  appeal  rights, 
and  by  pressure  on  the  blind  to  live 
with  relatives. 

Valid  Welfare  Goals 

A  fixed  grant  to  the  blind  based  on 
presumptive  need  makes  it  possible  to 
realize  valid  welfare  goals: 

a.  It  protects  the  civil  rights  and 
individual  dignity  of  the  client.  He 
is  treated  as  a  member  of  a  class,  en¬ 
titled  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  manner 
determined  by  law,  not  by  adminis¬ 
trative  discretion. 

b.  It  aids  rehabilitation  by  pro¬ 
tecting  the  integrity  of  personality 
and  the  right  of  privacy.  It  does 
away  with  the  planning  of  a  monthly 
budget,  and  the  implied  supervision 
of  personal  behavior. 

c.  It  permits  achievement  of  eco¬ 
nomic  security  by  eliminating  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  aid  income  from 
month  to  month  once  eligibility  is 
established. 

d.  It  raises  the  standard  of  living 
to  a  decency  and  health  level.  It  does 
away  with  the  power  of  states  and 
localities  to  condemn  their  blind 
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residents  to  slow  starvation  on  $25.00 
or  $35.00  a  month. 

e.  It  permits  proper  use  of  admin¬ 
istrative  discretion  and  individual¬ 
ized  service  in  providing  counseling 
and  casework  to  aid  in  psychologi¬ 
cal  adjustment,  in  arranging  referral 
to  other  programs  as  needed,  and  in 
adding  to  basic  allowances  in  the 
event  of  special  personal  needs  and 
emergencies.  As  the  area  of  discre¬ 
tion  becomes  contained,  the  actions 
governed  by  discretionary  authority 
become  directed  towards  acceptable 
social  goals  of  service  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual. 

f.  It  is  a  more  effective  way  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  basic  needs.  It  uses  social 
resources  to  cover  living  require¬ 
ments  rather  than  to  discover  reasons 
or  excuses  to  reduce  grants.  With 
present  knowledge  of  average  nutri¬ 
tional  and  other  needs,  social  con¬ 
sumption  habits  and  price  levels,  it 
is  possible  to  determine  reasonably 
equitable  grant  payments  for  a  large 
group  of  individuals.  When  needs 
arise  which  are  not  foreseen  or  which 
can  not  be  budgeted  into  the  grant 
(such  as  expenses  associated  with  a 
severe  illness)  special  allowances  can 
be  requested.  Situations  in  which  ex¬ 
tra  allowances  may  be  made  can  be 
defined  in  advance. 

A  fixed  legislative  grant  based  on 
presumptive  need  would  be  consis¬ 
tent  with  other  modern  devices  for 
making  the  granting  of  economic 
aid  more  objective.  It  would  give 
the  blind  person  assurance  that  he  is 
regarded  as  an  individual  with  defi¬ 
nite  rights,  that  his  personality  is 
valued  by  society,  that  his  well-being 
is  the  goal  of  specific  policy  and  not 
to  be  left  to  variations  in  sentiment 
or  discretion. 

The  present  proposal  to  shift  aid 

to  the  blind  away  from  the  means 
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test  principle  involves  five  important 
changes: 

1.  A  Fixed  Grant:  A  definite  legisla¬ 
tive  grant  to  all  eligible  persons  would 
replace  the  determination  of  a  separate 
“budgetary  deficiency”  grant  for  each 
eligible  person  by  the  welfare  agency. 
Dependents’  allowances  would  be 
added. 

2.  End  of  Relatives’  Responsibility: 
Payment  to  a  blind  person  could  not 
be  denied  or  reduced  because  of  a  rela¬ 
tive’s  resources.  But  enforcement  of  lia¬ 
bility  would  not  be  a  precondition  of 
eligibility  for  payments  to  the  blind. 

3.  New  Treatment  of  Earnings.  The 
grant  would  be  gradually  reduced  on  a 
non-confiscatory  basis  in  the  event  that 
earnings  increased  towards  a  sum  suf¬ 
ficient  for  self-support. 

4.  Exemption  of  other  Income  and 
Resources:  Income  and  resources  of  the 
blind  person  other  than  earnings  would 
be  irrelevant  to  the  determination  of 
eligibility  or  amounts  of  payments. 

5.  Adequacy:  The  amount  of  the 
grant  would  be  adequate  to  provide 
both  the  minimum  income  recognized 
by  the  community  as  essential  for  de¬ 
cent  and  healthful  living  in  normal 
consumption  patterns  and  special  ex¬ 
penditures  required  to  overcome  the 
handicap  of  blindness. 

Legislation  directed  toward  realizing 
any  of  these  five  changes  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Achievement  of  all  of 
them  would  constitute  a  really  impor¬ 
tant  improvement — a  transformation 
in  fact — of  the  socio-economic  status  of 
the  blind. 

Aid  is  a  Matter  of  Right 

Each  of  these  changes  in  some  way 
contributes  to  restoring  the  blind  as¬ 
sistance  recipient  to  full  status  in  the 
community  and  to  making  aid  a  matter 
of  right  and  not  of  favor.  Each  of  the 
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changes  is  justified  by  combining  con¬ 
clusions  from  experience  with  princi¬ 
ples  of  democratic  social  policy. 

Thus,  if  a  fixed  grant  is  substituted 
for  the  present  method,  eligibility 
would  be  based  on  presumptive  need. 
We  know  that  a  person  meeting  medi¬ 
cal  standards  of  blindness  is  over¬ 
whelmingly  likely  to  be  in  need  of 
public  aid  because  of  the  difficulties  of 
securing  employment.  We  know  that 
very  few  of  the  blind  are  fully  self- 
supporting,  and  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  blind  are  found  in  low-income 
groups.  Democratic  social  policy,  ac¬ 
cepted  in  welfare  laws,  requires  that 
the  community  meet  need  and  prevent 
want  through  governmental  action,  and 
consider  members  of  the  community  to 
be  morally  and  legally  entitled  to  such 
protection.  The  present  proposal  com¬ 
bines  these  considerations  by  granting 
a  fixed  sum  as  a  matter  of  right  to  all 
medically  eligible  persons. 

We  know  that  aid  received  from  rel¬ 
atives  is  a  very  minor  source  of  income 
among  the  blind  on  public  assistance. 
Good  policy  requires  that  the  adult 
blind  person  ought  not  to  be  forced  to 
become  a  dependent  of  his  relatives 
through  denial  of  public  aid  so  long 
as  he  is  not  alone  in  the  world. 

Elimination  of  relatives’  responsibil¬ 
ity  is  advocated  in  the  interests  of  both 
the  blind  person  and  the  relatives.  The 
latter  are  commonly  poor,  either  strug¬ 
gling  to  keep  their  own  families  going, 
or,  if  they  are  the  parents  of  the  blind 
person,  faced  with  the  serious  problem 
of  avoiding  dependency  in  their  own 
old  age.  Relatives’  responsibility  laws 
are  a  device  for  sharing  poverty:  a  de¬ 
mocratic  society  ought  to  go  beyond 
this  point  in  making  social  policy. 

The  blind  person  often  finds  that  the 
only  way  he  can  receive  aid  from  rela¬ 
tives  is  to  share  their  household,  and 
where  such  an  arrangement  is  not  a 


natural  result  of  affection  and  con¬ 
geniality  to  enforce  it  by  law  is  bound 
to  be  disastrous  to  a  blind  person  in 
need  of  independence.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances,  dependence  is  continual,  per¬ 
manent  and  demoralizing.  Individual 
privacy  and  dignity  are  jeopardized. 
Setting  up  a  plan  for  self-support  is 
hindered. 

Adequate  Exemption  of  Earnings 
Necessary 

The  proposal  relating  to  non-confis- 
catory  reduction  of  grants  as  earnings 
increase  is  rooted  in  the  accepted  social 
principle  of  maximum  rehabilitation 
of  physically  impaired  persons,  and  in 
the  difficulties  faced  by  blind  persons 
in  the  search  for  economic  independ¬ 
ence.  Because  of  widespread  discrimi¬ 
nation  against  the  blind  in  hiring,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  small  business  ven¬ 
tures,  the  road  to  self-support  is  likely 
to  be  hazardous,  and  the  practice  of 
reducing  aid  a  dollar  for  every  dollar 
earned  is  discouraging.  Aid  should  be 
gradually  reduced  on  a  carefully 
planned  basis  to  avoid  this  effect.  Up 
to  earnings  of  a  certain  size  there 
should  be  no  reduction  in  the  grant. 

This  principle  has  already  been  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  $50  a  month  exemp¬ 
tion  required  by  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  as  a  condition  of  grants  to  the 
states,  although  the  amount  is  too  small 
to  be  an  adequate  stimulus  to  self- 
support.  When  earnings  have  reached 
the  allowed  sum,  payments  could  be 
reduced  perhaps  by  50  cents  for  each 
dollar  of  additional  earnings.  The  criti¬ 
cal  point  can  be  determined  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  standard  consumption  budget 
such  as  the  Heller  budget  for  a  worker’s 
family,  and  the  points  could  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  vary  with  the  size  of  family 
in  a  manner  resembling  income  tax 
liability. 
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The  proposal  for  exemption  of  other 
income  and  resources  in  determining 
the  granting  of  aid  is  based  on  the  ex¬ 
perience  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
blind  now  receiving  public  aid  have 
negligible  income  from  prop>erty,  and 
this  fact  is  the  basis  for  presuming  that 
outside  wealth  is  unimportant  in  affect¬ 
ing  the  poverty  and  need  for  aid 
among  the  blind  as  a  group.  However, 
the  case  for  the  exemption  rests  not 
only  on  the  quantitative  unimportance 
of  other  income  and  resources  but  also 
on  social  considerations.  Retention  of 
independent  resources  is  desirable  to 
stimulate  business  and  professional 
plans  for  self-support,  and  to  conserve 
psychological  independence  despite  the 
implications  of  dependency  connected 
with  blindness  in  our  social  environ¬ 
ment.  Destitution  ought  not  to  be  re¬ 
quired  as  a  condition  for  receipt  of 
public  aid  when  the  long-term  effects 
on  personality  are  a  matter  of  concern. 

The  case  for  adequate  amounts  of 
aid  need  not  be  dwelt  on.  It  has  al¬ 
ready  been  established  that  current 
grants  are  inadequate  in  terms  of  mini¬ 
mum  living  standards,  and  it  is  known 
to  be  desirable  that  human  beings  re¬ 
ceive  aid  sufficient  to  permit  human 
life,  to  protect  self-respect,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  basis  of  security  on  which  re¬ 
habilitation  can  be  built.  The  amount 
necessary  for  adequacy  will  certainly 
be  substantially  higher  than  present 
grants  to  the  blind. 

Conclusion 

The  primary  needs  of  the  blind  arc 
the  same  as  those  of  other  persons — 
job  opportunities,  protection  against 
economic  want,  psychological  security, 
good  health,  and  acceptance  in  the 
community.  These  needs  are  interre¬ 
lated.  They  can  be  met  together  by 
a  co-ordinated  program  embracing  in¬ 


come,  medical  care,  rehabilitation  and 
employment,  education  and  social  serv¬ 
ice.  Or  these  needs  can  remain  basically 
unmet  as  the  bulk  of  the  blind  remain 
subjected  to  isolation,  rejection  in  em¬ 
ployment  and  social  participation,  de¬ 
pressed  living  standards,  and  treatment 
as  inferiors. 

The  fixed  grant  is  the  key  to  a  posi¬ 
tive  and  constructive  approach  to  the 
blind.  It  signifies  the  determination  of 
the  community  to  preserve  the  human 
dignity  of  each  of  its  members,  to  as¬ 
sure  decent  standards  of  living  and  to 
recognize  the  blind  as  resources  in 
whom  an  investment  is  worthwhile, 
not  as  useless  liabilities  to  be  paid  off 
at  minimal  cost.  The  fixed  grant  es¬ 
tablishes  the  right  to  aid  more  effec¬ 
tively  than  a  thousand  public  state¬ 
ments  that  the  blind  now  have  that 
right.  It  frees  the  blind  person  from 
the  domination,  however  well-meaning, 
of  administrators,  caseworkers,  and  rel¬ 
atives.  Instead  of  decreasing  productive 
efforts,  it  provides  the  bases  of  eco¬ 
nomic  security  and  psychological  inde¬ 
pendence  which  are  essential  to  ambi¬ 
tion  and  action  for  self-support  and 
which  are  especially  necessary  to  the 
blind  because  of  the  special  obstacles 
they  encounter  in  the  search  for  eco¬ 
nomic  emancipation.  The  fixed  grant 
makes  aid  a  means  toward  rehabilita¬ 
tion  goals,  both  by  its  specific  treat¬ 
ment  of  earnings  and  by  its  implica¬ 
tions  of  decent  dignified  treatment  and 
greater  material  adequacy. 

Technically,  the  fixed  grant  can  be 
achieved  through  the  federal-state  pub¬ 
lic  assistance  framework,  by  expanding 
social  insurance  coverage,  by  direct 
special  grants  to  the  blind,  or  by  a 
combination  of  these.  No  unprece¬ 
dented  legislative  actions  are  required 
to  accomplish  it. 

General  improvements  in  the  public 
assistance  program,  particularly  in  eli- 
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gibility  requirements,  are  valuable  sup¬ 
ports  to  the  change  in  basic  method  of 
determining  the  grant,  and  are  part  of 
the  same  campaign  to  improve  the 
socio-economic  status  of  the  blind. 
Other  important  social  programs  affect¬ 
ing  the  blind  should  be  broadened 
and  strengthened  to  reinforce  the  effect 
of  a  good  income  security  program. 

In  the  early  days  of  dawning  hu¬ 
manitarian  interest  in  the  blind,  it  was 
not  uncommon  to  see  the  blind  referred 
to  as  other-worldly,  mystical,  almost 
excessively  resigned.  Whether  or  not 
this  description  was  a  projection  of 


what  the  observer  wished  to  behold, 
the  blind  today  are  very  interested  in 
this  world  and  their  place  in  it.  They 
identify  their  cause,  their  struggle  for 
emancipation,  with  the  long  efforts  of 
countless  others  to  make  social  institu¬ 
tions  serve  valid  human  ends.  They  are 
aware  that  their  problem  is  complex  in 
that  it  requires  a  well-knit  and  multi¬ 
ple  attack  through  diverse  social  pro¬ 
grams,  but  is  simple  in  that  its  solution 
rests  on  a  single  assumption — that  the 
blind  have  the  same  needs  and  poten¬ 
tialities  except  for  their  physical  im¬ 
pairment,  as  other  people. 


The  Humanitarian  Spirit 
in  Work  for  the  Blind 


It  has  often  been  said  that  the  genesis 
of  man  has  been  a  constant  series  of 
challenges  and  replies.  Most  species  of 
the  animal  world  have  either  become 
entirely  extinct  or  remained  on  a 
limited  level  of  living  dependent  largely 
on  the  chances  of  nature  because  the 
challenges  with  which  they  are  pre¬ 
sented  did  not  elicit  replies  adequate 
for  growth,  resulting  in  important 
changes  in  the  environment  or  the 
individual. 

Each  organism,  therefore,  below  the 
scale  of  man,  is  merely  a  victim  of  set 
conditions  under  which  it  must  live  or 
die.  Man,  however,  through  growing 
intelligence,  adaptive  mechanisms,  abil¬ 
ity  to  profit  from  experience,  and  that 
infinitely  complex  emotional  structure 
called  personality  or  soul,  can  change 
both  himself  and  his  environment  to 
a  degree  that  can  make  for  progress.  He 
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is,  therefore,  moved  by  many  strong 
impulses,  including,  basically,  not  only 
those  relating  to  his  own  preservation 
and  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  desires 
at  the  moment,  but  to  his  love  of  other 
human  beings. 

These  have  made  man  the  titan  of 
the  animal  kingdom  in  thought,  spirit 
and  achievement. 

Humanitarianism  is  no  mere  maudlin 
emotionalism,  as  it  is  sometimes  de¬ 
scribed  by  philosophic  cynics  and  frus¬ 
trated  introverts.  It  is  that  broad,  deep, 
ever-growing  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
other  human  beings  transcending  ordi¬ 
nary  selfish  considerations.  It  is  not 
intelligence  alone,  nor  the  drive  for 
power  and  wealth,  that  has  created 
civilization  and  is  ever  widening  our 
knowledge,  experience  and  moral 
growth.  It  is  intelligence  enriched  and 
reinforced  by  man’s  concern  and  wil- 
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lingness  to  sacrifice  for  others  that 
makes  the  humanitarian  spirit,  and 
makes  us  strive  to  make  life  increasingly 
better.  Whether  we  put  this  in  terms 
of  religion,  philosophy,  art,  science,  or 
ethics,  or  simply  in  terms  of  a  farmer 
helping  his  neighbor  when  his  house 
has  burned  down,  or  the  little  boy  tak¬ 
ing  the  blind  man  across  the  street,  or 
the  old  woman  sharing  a  cup  of  coffee 
with  a  visitor  on  a  cold  morning,  the 
all  inclusive  spirit  and  the  ultimate  re¬ 
sults  are  the  same. 

But  you  say,  “What  has  this  to  do 
with  public  welfare,  education,  social 
work — work  for  the  blind?”  There  is 
probably  no  profession  in  the  world 
except  the  practice  of  religion  that  has 
had  the  humanitarian  spirit  in  its 
genesis  and  constant  growth  in  a  greater 
degree  than  work  for  the  blind.  Is  it 
not  the  simple  desire  of  a  blind  person 
who  has  acquired  some  knowledge  or 
skill  to  help  another  blind  person,  or 
of  the  seeing  teacher,  religious  worker, 
or  neighbor  moved  by  the  apparent  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  blind  people,  giving  freely 
of  their  time,  energy,  and  often  re¬ 
sources,  to  communicate  to  blind  peo¬ 
ple  the  attitudes  and  skills  that  bring 
joy  and  achievement  into  their  lives? 
To  grant  this,  and  to  cry  that  we  want 
to  escape  from  sympathy,  charity,  and 
condescending  assistance  is  not  the  an¬ 
swer.  To  verbalize  that  we  want  to  do 
these  things  in  a  scientific,  efficient  and 
objective  manner,  ruling  out  too  many 
personal  considerations,  is  not  the  an¬ 
swer  either.  Any  sensible  person  with  a 
sincere  desire  to  do  a  useful  job  in  our 
field  would  grant  that  a  flood  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  a  cataract  of  tears,  gushing  ges¬ 
tures  of  charity,  and  the  oligarchic 
giving  of  physical  or  psychological  alms, 
degrades  the  individual  to  whom  they 
are  given.  Infinite  respect  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  his  feelings  is  our  goal; 
and  the  help  we  give  him  should  be 


help  which  he  can  accept  with  pride 
and  self-esteem.  We  must  not  forget 
that  human  beings  are  not  mere  pawns 
to  be  pushed  in  one  niche  or  another 
without  regard  to  their  own  pattern  of 
thought,  experience  and  feeling. 

The  honest  point  of  view,  therefore, 
which  in  this  paper  we  attempt  to 
present  is  reflected  in  the  following 
jxjints:  (i)  the  humanitarian  spirit  is 
a  necessary  component  of,  and  in  fact 
is  the  primary  reason  for,  work  for  the 
blind,  as  it  is  of  religion,  social  work 
and  education  in  general;  (2)  for  vari¬ 
ous  reasons  we  are  in  danger  of  losing 
this  all  important  motive;  and  (3)  there 
is  something  definite  we  can  do  about 
preserving  and  reinforcing  it. 

Humanitarianism  Bogged  Down  by 
Machinery 

If  we  have  adequately  demonstrated 
that  the  humanitarian  spirit  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  situation,  we  can 
now  go  on  to  deal  briefly  with  the 
question  of  why  we  are  losing  this  spirit 
in  our  field.  The  development  of  mod¬ 
ern  science,  the  industrial  revolution, 
the  rise  of  capitalism,  the  influx  of 
technological  improvements,  and  our 
increasing  population  have  had  far- 
reaching  effects  upon  our  lives,  our 
customs,  our  thinking  and  our  relations 
with  one  another.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  development  of  these  elements 
caused  a  revitalizing  of  the  spirit  itself, 
resulting  from  our  desire  to  become 
masters,  not  slaves,  in  the  new  world 
which  these  things  created,  and  to 
alleviate  insofar  as  possible  fhe  human 
ills  which  they  indirectly  but  inevitably 
brought  about;  but  at  the  same  time 
they  widened  our  sphere  of  activity, 
speeded  up  our  pace  of  living,  threw  us 
into  a  whirlpool  of  conflicting  ideas 
and  pressures,  and  made  our  living, 
working,  playing  infinitely  more  com¬ 
plex  than  it  has  ever  been. 
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As  a  result,  we  had  to  set  up  com¬ 
plicated  organizations,  policies,  and 
procedures  to  get  done  what  we  wanted 
to  do.  When  we  saw  somebody  who, 
because  of  blindness,  poverty,  or  some 
other  mishap,  seemed  to  need  assistance, 
we  couldn’t  just  go  across  the  street  and 
do  by  ourselves  what  we  thought  needed 
to  be  done.  We  had  to  sell  our  ideas  to 
a  lot  of  other  people,  to  make  com¬ 
promises  to  win  their  support,  to  get 
laws  passed,  organizations  set  up, 
policies  and  procedures  determined, 
buildings  built,  workers  employed, 
comf)ensation  arranged  for,  investiga¬ 
tions  made,  and  a  host  of  other  things. 

All  of  this  tended  to  make  the  in¬ 
dividual  worker  a  small  part  of  a  large 
organization,  pushing  him  farther  and 
farther  from  the  direct  goal  of  assisting 
others  to  which  his  original  impulse 
had  led  him.  Whether  he  was  working 
for  compensation,  or  a  volunteer 
worker,  or  a  lay  person  with  vital  con¬ 
cerns  for  a  particular  program  of  help¬ 
ing  people  who  are  blind,  has  not 
altered  the  situation. 

Therefore,  because  we  are  often  re¬ 
moved  in  time,  ability  or  training  from 
our  direct  goal  in  a  particular  program, 
our  humanitarian  impulses  are  apt  to 
be  modified,  or  cooled  by  intervening 
considerations,  and  maybe  frustrated 
and  sometimes  killed  by  impediments 
which  require  considerable  diplomacy, 
delay,  balancing  of  pressures,  and  other 
roundabout  methods  to  circumvent. 
Thus,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  we 
sometimes  lose  our  perspective  and  for¬ 
get  the  fundamental  reason  why  we 
are  engaged  in  welfare  work  or  work 
for  the  blind. 

To  recapture  or  reinforce  the  human¬ 
itarian  spirit  requires,  therefore,  as  a 
first  step,  taking  stock  of  ourselves  and 
our  motives  in  relation  to  the  complex 
modern  settings  in  which  we  find  our¬ 
selves. 


It  is  necessary  to  build  organizational 
structures  to  get  things  done.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  have  procedures,  so  as  to 
avoid  confusion;  it  is  necessary  for 
people  to  have  jobs,  to  earn  a  living, 
and  to  acquire  the  satisfactions,  cul¬ 
tural  or  otherwise,  that  make  life  mean¬ 
ingful.  But  in  doing  these  things,  let 
us  keep  a  constant  lookout  that  our 
structures,  our  procedures  and  tech¬ 
niques,  our  jobs  and  personal  con¬ 
veniences  do  not  erase  from  the  things 
we  are  trying  to  do,  the  human  spirit 
of  helpfulness  that  originally  led  us  to 
undertake  them.  Life  for  the  worker 
for  the  blind  can  easily  become  and 
too  often  does  become  a  succession  of 
case  files,  case  histories,  conferences,  in¬ 
terviews,  diagnoses,  job  analyses,  classes, 
personality  entanglements,  wages,  vaca¬ 
tions,  appointments  and  a  host  of  other 
details  which  are  important  because 
they  are  means,  but  only  means,  of 
accomplishing  ends  which  if  not  finally 
reached,  make  all  means  only  so  much 
waste  and  rubbish. 

Repeated  Self-examination  Advised 

I  think  we  need  to  stop  periodically 
and  ask  ourselves,  in  the  complex, 
highly  organized  working  world  in 
which  we  find  ourselves,  “Why  are  we 
doing  this  work;  for  whom  are  we  doing 
it;  and  is  it  accomplishing  the  things 
we  say  it  is?”  Are  our  motives  the  same 
now  as  they  were  when  we  took  the  jobs 
or  accepted  volunteer  assignments?  Are 
we  merely  working  for  the  salaries  we 
get,  or  the  praise,  or  for  the  conven¬ 
tions  we  can  attend,  or  the  emotional 
thrill  we  feel  after  a  good  deed?  Is  it 
because  we’re  afraid  we  can’t  get  an¬ 
other  job?  Because  we  are  in  a  rut? 
Because  we  can’t  afford  to  go  elsewhere? 
Because  we  are  expected  to  have  in¬ 
terests  in  these  areas?  Are  these  the 
things  which  make  us  say  we  like  to 
help  these  poor  blind  people?  Because 
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our  clients  are  so  much  more  happy 
because  we’re  here?  Because  we  get 
vicarious  thrills  and  other  expressions 
Irom  our  pent-up  feelings?  Is  it  because 
we  are  trying  to  escape  from  our  own 
problems  by  helping  people  who  we 
secretly  hope  are  worse  ofiE  than  we? — 
How  many  of  these  questions  could  we 
honestly  answer  and  still  do  the  job 
we  are  now  doing?  Let  us  be  sure  that 
the  client  is  not  doing  all  the  casework. 
Let  us  be  sure  that  co-operation  does 
not  mean  that  the  client  helps  himself 
in  spite  of  what  we  do. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  human 
beings  are  not  motivated  by  many 
purely  selfish  motives,  and  that  this 
motivation  is  necessarily  wrong  all  the 
time.  But  let’s  do  what  we  can  to 
recapture  the  humanitarian  spirit  if  we 
can  be  honest  enough  to  say  that  we 
think  we  have  lost  it. 

There  was  a  time  when  we  were  so 
busy  helping  our  clients  that  we  didn’t 
have  much  time  to  talk  about  it.  There 
was  a  time  when  we  didn’t  hurry  home 
because  it  was  five  o’clock,  but  stayed 
a  little  longer  to  help  Mrs.  Smith  feel 
comfortable  enough  about  being  blind 
that  she  wouldn’t  spend  the  time  until 
our  next  visit  weeping.  There  was  a 
time  when  we  went  out  on  Saturday 
or  Sunday  to  talk  to  Joe  Brown’s  father 
so  joe  wouldn’t  be  completely  neglected 
at  home,  and  to  get  father  and  son  to 
understand  each  other  as  they  did  be¬ 
fore  Joe  became  blind.  In  other  words, 
which  do  we  forget — the  client  or  our 
own  convenience? 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  don’t  have 
to  make  a  living;  that  we  don’t  have 
to  enjoy  outside  interests  and  keep  our 
wives  or  husbands  happy;  that  we 
don’t  have  to  have  voluntary  interests 
to  take  up  some  of  our  free  time  and 
give  us  balance.  But  let’s  try  to  put  the 
job,  or  the  voluntary  project,  and  the 
broad  purpose  for  which  we  are  work¬ 


ing,  in  its  proper  relation  to  our  own 
living  and  the  welfare  of  our  clients. 
We  know  that  everyone  does  not  work 
for  humanitarian  motives;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  difference  between  pro¬ 
fessional,  responsible  work  and  mere 
unskilled  labor  should  be  a  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  worker  that  the  job 
means  much  more  than  the  pay  check 
he  gets;  and  I  am  not  altogether  siure 
that  the  unskilled  laborer  does  not 
sometimes  put  us  to  shame. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  stress  these 
days,  and  rightly  so,  on  professional 
training  for  teachers,  social  workers, 
placement  agents,  counselors,  psychol¬ 
ogists,  and  even  volunteer  workers 
and  board  members.  This  training 
ought  to  mean  simply  that  we  acquire 
the  understanding  of  human  behavior 
and  motivation  and  develop  and  use 
skills,  tools,  and  techniques  that  will 
enable  us  to  do  our  jobs  more  effec¬ 
tively,  avoiding  much  of  the  trial  and 
error  process  by  which  workers  of  the 
past  acquired  their  experience. 

Professional  Training  Worthwhile  Only 
in  Combination  with  Emotional 
Experience 

But  1  am  afraid  also  professional 
training  sometimes  means  acquiring 
book  learning  without  reference  to  the 
hard-headed,  patient,  p)ersevering,  in¬ 
tensely  devoted  experience  which  some¬ 
body  had  to  acquire  in  order  to  de¬ 
scribe  it  in  books  on  casework,  voca¬ 
tional  guidance,  psychiatric  techniques, 
and  a  host  of  other  professional  litera¬ 
ture.  Back  of  each  phrase,  each  chapter, 
and  each  significant  volume  is  a  set  of 
facts,  a  group  of  living  human  beings 
with  problems,  solved  or  unsolved — a 
great  deal  of  hard  work,  human  sym¬ 
pathy,  friendliness,  and  devotion  to 
causes  much  bigger  than  the  phrases  by 
which  they  are  described.  Professional 
schools  are  not  cloisters  where  one 
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leams  by  rote  the  experiences  of  great 
men  and  women;  and  the  students  who 
come  from  them  should  be  a  great  deal 
more  than  slaves  to  their  books. 

This  is  not  meant  to  be  either  an 
indictment  or  a  criticism  of  academic 
professional  education;  it  is  more  in 
the  nature  of  a  plea  to  think,  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  picture  to  one’s  self  the 
human  beings  involved  in  a  case  record 
or  in  a  description  of  an  abstract 
method.  Objectivity  does  not  mean  lack 
of  feeling  for  the  other  person;  it  means 
more — not  letting  your  problem  and 
his  get  mixed  up. 

I  am  afraid  that  too  often  efforts  to 
be  objective  make  automobile  tech¬ 
nicians  out  of  social  workers,  brick¬ 
layers  out  of  home  teachers,  carpenters 
out  of  placement  agents  or  housekeepers 
out  of  volunteer  workers.  In  acquiring 
what  we  call  a  scientific  attitude  let  us 
remember  that  while  science  discovers 
truth  and  builds  machines,  it  is  art 
which  brings  beauty,  inspiration  and 
strong  emotional  drive.  The  scientific 
cook  may  make  a  perfect  pie,  but  it 
won’t  please  the  palate  half  as  much  as 
that  of  the  cook  who  is  an  artist  who 
knows  what  human  beings  like  to  eat. 

Let  us  take  our  professional  training 
with  its  science  and  books,  and  touch 
it  up  with  a  little  artistic  beauty,  and 
devotion  bathed  in  vibrant,  rich  emo¬ 
tional  human  experience.  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  blind,  like  any  other  re¬ 
habilitation,  has  as  its  end  the  place¬ 
ment  of  somebody  in  some  job,  whether 
we  call  it  adjustment,  rehabilitation, 
reorientation,  conversion,  or  any  other 
abstraction. 

What  we  are  really  trying  to  do,  is 
it  not,  is  to  take  a  man  broken,  dis¬ 
couraged,  alone,  confused — and  I  al¬ 
most  said,  frustrated — by  the  impact  of 
blindness,  find  out  what  makes  him 
tick,  what  he  cares  about,  what  skills 
he  has,  and  help  him  put  these  together 
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and  get  on  the  road — to  not  just  any 
job,  but  to  living  and  enjoying  life  like 
a  human  being,  blind  or  not,  and  to 
find  the  job  that  he  likes  and  can  do, 
through  which  he  can  help  support  his 
family,  enjoy  hobbies,  and  carry  with 
pride  the  responsibility  of  being  a 
citizen. 

There  is  a  man  in  Villa  Park,  Illinois, 
who  taught  me  a  lesson,  and  I  hope 
will  teach  it  to  many  other  workers  in 
this  and  other  fields.  He  had  been  an 
engineer  working  in  the  steel  process; 
and  when  he  lost  his  sight  he  was  faced 
with  the  usual  prospect  of  inactivity, 
aid  to  the  blind,  home  teaching,  travel 
with  a  cane,  handwork,  casework,  and 
God  knows  what  else  would  have  been 
in  the  picture,  except  that  one  of  our 
home  teachers  and  one  of  our  place¬ 
ment  agents  caught  the  spirit  of  his 
constant  phrase,  “If  only  I  had  some 
machines  in  my  housel’’  Together, 
though  from  different  state  agencies, 
they  taught  him,  not  just  to  read 
braille,  to  travel  with  a  cane,  to  do 
crafts,  but  to  use  his  hands,  his  feet, 
his  mind,  and  his  soul  to  “see”  again. 
He  took  that  spirit  not  by  inspiration 
alone,  but  because  it  was  a  part  of  his 
own  basic  desire. 

The  combined  efforts  of  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  agent  and  the  home  teacher  and 
the  administrators  of  both  agencies  got 
a  machine  for  this  man  to  use  in  his 
home.  He  began  to  make  label  holders 
out  of  steel.  His  Lions  Club  and  his 
community  helped  finance  a  little  shop. 
The  shop  is  now  enlarged,  and  has 
seven  workers  in  it,  of  which  five  are 
blind;  and  one  of  these  is  almost 
seventy.  They  not  only  cut  and  turn 
steel  label  holders,  but  elbows  for  pack¬ 
ing  cases,  markers  for  raw  steel,  parts 
of  gum  machines,  and  similar  items. 
He  is  now  working  on  a  contract  for 
Republic  Steel  Company.  He  is  not 
only  producing  steel  products;  he  is 
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doing  rehabilitation,  and  his  shop  has 
about  it  an  air  of  satisfied  workers.  He 
didn’t  learn  this  technique  of  helping 
other  blind  people  from  books  or  pro¬ 
fessional  training.  He  learned  it  because 
he  wanted  to  give  others  an  opportunity 
such  as  he  had.  How  much  more  should 
we  accomplish  with  our  professional 
training  and  the  drive  he  has! 

Miss  Bernice  Clifton  in  her  book 
published  last  year.  Sight  Unseen,  de¬ 
scribes  the  work  of  a  home  teacher  in 
the  phrase  “I  can  hardly  express  the 
extent  of  her  assistance  in  showing  me 
a  new  way  of  life.”  Does  this  not  de¬ 
scribe  a  personality  finding  itself  again 
after  being  blind? 

The  worker  for  the  blind  does  not 
work  in  isolation;  he  cannot  do  so  if 
he  is  going  to  serve  his  client  in  the 
way  that  will  help  him  marshal  his 
own  resources  in  dealing  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  that  the  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances  of  which  blindness  is  only  a 
large  part  has  created.  Back  of  the 
worker  for  the  blind  are  untold  re¬ 
sources  that  will  include  not  only  the 
staff  of  the  agency  for  the  blind,  but 
community  agencies  for  the  seeing,  serv¬ 
ice  clubs,  the  church,  volunteer  groups 
and  many  lay  persons  who  are  or  can 
be  interested  in  blind  persons.  True 
professional  attitudes,  enriched  by  the 
humanitarian  approach,  mean  arousing 
the  interest  of  such  groups,  stimulating 
them  for  action  in  case  situations,  and 
guiding  them  with  information  and 
intelligent  planning  that  can  make 
their  service  helpful,  not  only  in  specific 
cases,  but  in  continued  interest  in  con¬ 
sistent  programs. 

Rehabilitation  Implies  Full  Personality 
Development 

Let  us  think  not  only  that  the  per¬ 
son  who  is  blind  needs  adjustment  to 
blindness  itself,  but  through  under¬ 
standing,  guidance,  stimulation  and 


training  he  needs  to  live  and  par¬ 
ticipate  in  groups  of  seeing  people  and 
learn  to  carry  as  much  as  he  can  of  his 
share  of  total  responsibilities  as  a  citi¬ 
zen.  Whether  one  is  a  professional 
worker  or  a  lay  person  interested  in 
blind  people,  the  challenge  is  the  same. 
The  job  is  not  to  help  the  blind,  to 
rehabilitate  or  adjust  the  blind,  but  to 
assist  individual  human  beings  as  total 
personalities  who  have  a  problem  which 
has  become  acute  because  they  have  lost 
useful  vision.  This  ought  not  to  be 
dramatized  in  glowing  case  accounts, 
newspajjer  articles,  or  emotional  ad¬ 
dresses;  it  ought  to  be  the  simple  task 
of  helping  a  human  being  find  himself 
and  his  place  in  the  scheme  of  things. 
Let  us  take  the  simple,  friendly  attitude 
of  one  person  who  has  skills,  informa¬ 
tion  and  resources,  helping  another 
who  has  not,  with  the  same  kind  of 
'  spirit  that  makes  one  friend  want  to 
help  another.  Add  to  this  attitude  the 
information,  skills  and  resources  that 
are  available,  and  a  method  and  jxjlicy 
for  guidance,  and  the  result  will  be 
the  warm,  clear-cut  help  our  client 
needs.  Take  away  our  ultra-profession¬ 
alism,  throw  off  our  stilted  manner  and 
our  polysyllabic  phrases,  and  substitute 
for  these  a  simple  faith  that  persistent, 
patient,  co-operative  action  will  bring 
results. 

Whether  we  call  this  casework,  home 
teaching,  vocational  guidance,  or  other 
general  or  specialized  names,  the  process 
and  the  spirit  should  be  the  same.  Only 
the  area  of  activity  and  the  knowledge 
and  techniques  needed  are  varied;  and, 
if  we  can,  let  us  choose  people  for  our 
field  who  want  to  do  this  work  above 
and  beyond  the  remuneration  and  re¬ 
wards  they  receive.  If  we  cannot  find 
people  who  have  the  interest  to  begin 
with,  let  us  try  to  develop  such  interest 
by  our  own  faith  and  enthusiasm  for 
the  work.  Blindness  itself  does  not 
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qualify  anyone  to  work  with  blind 
people;  neither  does  the  possession  of 
physical  vision,  the  holding  of  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  key  or  one  or  more  college 
degrees.  Neither  does  a  nebulous  desire 
to  be  helpful,  or  a  sentimental  feeling 
for  the  unfortunate.  If  one  has  the  basic 
qualities  of  interest  in  other  human 
lyings,  faith  in  the  value  of  something 
beyond  himself,  a  willingness  to  make 
sacrifices  when  necessary,  the  ability  to 
work  on  a  team,  education,  special 
training,  then  often  a  common  handi¬ 
cap  and  other  assets  will  help  im¬ 
measurably  in  making  rehabilitation 
what  we  want  it  to  be.  But  no  amount 
of  training,  common  experience,  or 
personal  drives  will  accomplish  any¬ 
thing  solid  without  the  basic  human 
qualities.  This  is  not  a  criticism  of  the 
professionally  trained  worker,  a  wish  to 
eliminate  either  blind  or  seeing  workers 
from  the  field,  or  the  truly  volunteer 
workers;  it  is  simply  an  attempt  to 
make  sure  we  know  where  we  are  going 
in  our  work  and  how  to  get  there. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  magic  method 
for  recapturing  the  humanitarian  spirit 
as  we  have  described  it.  In  some  ways 
it  will  vary  with  each  professional  or 
lay  worker.  But  in  view  of  the  con¬ 
siderations  we  have  touched  upon,  we 
can  offer  a  few  suggestions  which  may 
serve  both  as  a  summary  of  our  dis¬ 
cussion  and  guides  that  can  be  used. 

1.  Let  us  periodically  analyze  our¬ 
selves  in  relation  to  the  job. 

2.  Let  us  determine  in  each  case  or 


cause  the  goal  we  wish  to  reach  and 
how  we  can  best  get  there. 

3.  Let  us  try  to  see  and  keep  in  mind 
the  place  of  our  job  in  the  total  or¬ 
ganization  or  project  on  which  we  are 
working. 

4.  Let  us  be  sure  that  we  have  a  con¬ 
tinuing  interest  and  pleasure  in  work¬ 
ing  with  other  human  beings. 

5.  Let  us  always  try  to  find  in  each 
case  the  clues  to  human  action. 

6.  Let  us  have  a  living  philosophy 
of  service  and  sincerely  believe  in  the 
cause  for  which  we  are  working. 

7.  Let  us  maintain  our  faith  and 
enthusiasm  as  far  as  possible  even  in 
the  dull,  daily  routines  of  the  job. 

8.  Let  us  work  as  part  of  a  team, 
joining  hands  and  minds  with  other 
persons  or  organizations  which  together 
with  us  can  help  us  in  accomplishing 
our  purpose. 

9.  Let  us  use  our  professional  train¬ 
ing,  knowledge,  skills,  and  the  humani¬ 
tarian  spirit  as  total  equipment  for  the 
job  to  be  done. 

10.  Let  us  practice  humility,  remem¬ 
bering  that  we  are  but  guides  and  tools 
for  the  total  rehabilitation  of  each 
blind  person. 

If  we  attempt  to  use  such  guides  we 
will  be  reflecting  the  life,  enthusiasm 
and  challenge  we  want  our  clients  to 
feel.  Let  us  discard  our  rivalries  and 
our  concern  for  our  own  feelings,  losing 
ourselves  in  helping  to  build  meaning¬ 
ful  lives  for  people  who  happen  to  be 
blind. 
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Southwest  Rehabilitation 

Center  for  the  Blind 


Eighty-seven  per  cent  of  the  men  and 
women  who  receive  training  at  the 
Southwest  Rehabilitation  Center  for 
the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  are  now  gain¬ 
fully  employed  and  have  regained  their 
normal  stations  in  life,  or  have  attained 
a  position  in  normal  society  that  they 
have  never  known  before. 

Since  1947  when  the  first  trainees 
were  accepted  by  the  Center,  a  bold, 
co-operative  experiment  designed  to  fill 
a  vital  need  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
handicapped  piersons,  200  adult  blind 
people  have  taken  part  in  the  program. 

That  174  of  these  people  are  now 
making  their  own  way  in  life  is  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  success  of  the  Center's  pro¬ 
gram.  Of  the  26  who  are  not  employed 
in  business  or  professions,  a  number 
are  homemakers  who  have  taken  their 
proper  place  in  society.  A  few  who 
failed  to  complete  the  course  conducted 
by  the  small,  but  highly  efficient  staff, 
did  so  because  of  physical  reasons  over 
which  neither  they  nor  the  staff  had 
any  control. 

The  Southwest  Rehabilitation  Cen¬ 
ter  is  by  no  means  a  panacea  for  the 
adult  blind,  but  the  strides  it  has  made 
in  six  years  are  remarkable. 

Case  histories,  three  of  which  we 
shall  discuss,  can  best  explain  the  scope 
of  the  Center's  program.  The  three  to 
which  we  shall  point  are  interesting 
and  varied,  good  examples  of  the  ver¬ 
satility  and  flexibility  of  the  program. 


ROY  KUMPE 

Mrs.  Louise  B.,  23,  a  homemaker 
from  Tennessee,  with  children  aged 
three  and  four,  became  totally  blind 
after  a  brain  tumor  operation.  Follow¬ 
ing  this  she  entered  the  home  of  her 
husband's  parents  and  was  treated  as 
an  invalid.  She  lived  under  these  con¬ 
ditions  for  a  year  before  she  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Southwest  Rehabilitation 
Center  by  a  counselor  from  the  Tennes¬ 
see  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Her  adjustment  began  immediately 
through  conferences  with  the  staff  psy¬ 
chologist,  the  travel  and  orientation 
instructor  and  her  fellow  trainees.  After 
two  weeks  of  diagnostic  orientation 
she  began  to  take  up  handicraft  train¬ 
ing,  braille,  trainee  recreation,  and 
social  skills  such  as  parlor  games  and 
dancing. 

Three  months  elapsed  before  she  be¬ 
gan  to  show  a  marked  reaction  to  train¬ 
ing  in  that  she  began  to  regain  her 
confidence.  She  began  to  show  a  great 
interest  in  cooking  and  sewing  which 
she  at  first  refused  to  try,  although  she 
was  proficient  in  these  two  fields  of 
homemaking. 

During  the  first  two  months  of  her 
training,  her  husband  visited  her  on 
weekends  and  he  was  given  counseling 
as  to  how  to  contribute  to  her  adjust¬ 
ment.  At  the  end  of  the  third  month 
she  was  encouraged  to  visit  her  hus¬ 
band  and  children,  traveling  alone  on 
a  bus.  This  travel  included  going  to 
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town  herself,  buying  her  own  ticket 
and  obtaining  assistance  in  boarding 
the  bus. 

Two  additional  months  of  training 
were  recommended  by  the  staff  after 
the  fourth  month.  She  began  shopping 
in  downtown  Little  Rock  by  herself, 
learning  how  to  buy  groceries,  cloth¬ 
ing,  etc.  During  this  “finishing”  period 
she  visited  another  blind  woman  who 
had  two  small  children.  Her  husband 
also  visited  in  this  blind  woman’s 
home.  This  final  phase  enabled  her  to 
regain  her  confidence  fully  and  at  the 
end  of  six  months  she  went  to  her  own 
home  in  Tennessee  and  took  up  her 
homemaking  duties. 

.\nother  outstanding  case  is  that  of 
Nick  D.,  an  accountant  for  a  large  cor¬ 
poration  in  Detroit.  A  man  in  his  early 
40’s,  he  was  earning  between  eight  and 
nine  thousand  dollars  a  year  installing 
accounting  systems  for  major  industries. 
An  automobile  accident  rendered  him 
totally  blind.  Told  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  restoration,  he  moved  to  his 
home  in  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  w'ith 
his  wife  and  son,  aged  12.  Contacted 
by  counselors  from  the  Louisiana  De¬ 
partment  of  Welfare,  he  was  reluctant 
to  enter  training  as  he  had  no  real 
financial  need  at  the  time  and  had  a 
feeling  that  he  would  be  accepting 
charity.  He  agreed  to  enter  the  Center 
only  if  he  could  pay  for  his  room  and 
board. 

He  entered  the  Center  about  four 
months  after  the  accident.  A  man  of 
high  intelligence,  his  recovery  was  re¬ 
markable.  He  took  quickly  to  the 
handicraft  work  and  braille,  became 
adept  at  traveling  alone  and  regained 
his  confidence  in  continuing  his  profes¬ 
sion.  Our  last  report  said  that  he  was 
re-entering  his  accounting  work  with  his 
old  firm. 

Nick  D.’s  training  which  started  such 
a  short  time  after  his  accident  was 


accelerated  by  the  fact  that  he  had 
no  time  to  develop  the  bad  habits  of 
depending  too  much  upon  others.  He 
did  not  become  immersed  in  self-pity 
nor  was  the  sympathy  from  his  wife, 
son  and  relatives  misdirected. 

Our  third  example  is  that  of  Milton 
C.,  a  young  man  who  was  born  blind, 
had  graduated  from  the  Arkansas 
School  for  the  Blind  and  then  had 
lived  at  home,  doing  nothing  but  ex¬ 
isting,  for  12  years.  An  intelligent  man, 
he  was  able  to  leave  the  Center  after 
only  four  months  of  training.  During 
his  travel  training  he  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  vending  stand  operation  and 
requested  training.  His  training  ex¬ 
tended  past  four  months  so  that  he 
could  work  in  one  of  the  Little  Rock 
vending  stands.  He  is  now  operating 
his  own  stand  successfully. 

Here  are  three  distinct  cases,  with 
three  distinct  problems,  all  of  which 
were  solved  successfully. 

Flexibility  of  our  program  is  reflected 
in  the  three  cases.  The  first  needed  ad¬ 
ditional  training  as  her  response  and 
reaction  were  more  gradual.  The  sec¬ 
ond  was  exceptional  because  he  was 
above  the  average  in  intelligence  and 
came  to  the  Center  early,  regaining  his 
place  in  society  in  less  than  four 
months.  The  third  “found”  himself  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life. 

Although  a  four-month  training 
period  is  usually  long  enough,  there 
are  no  set  rules.  Each  case  is  decided 
on  its  own  merits  by  the  staff. 

An  average  of  33  persons  annually 
have  completed  training  at  the  Center 
during  the  past  six  years.  Last  year 
47  completed  training,  which  indicates 
the  increased  interest  by  prospective 
trainees  and  increasing  efficiency  of  the 
operation.  Capacity  training  load  at 
the  Center  is  15  at  one  time — 10  men 
and  five  women. 

Training  starts  each  day  at  8:00  A.M. 
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with  a  30-ininute  discussion  of  news 
received  by  radio.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
group  discussion  conducted  by  a  trainee 
for  one  week.  There  follow  three  45- 
minute  periods,  broken  by  a  15-minute 
coffee-time  (served  and  prepared  by  a 
selected  trainee),  of  crafts,  typing, 
travel  and  kitchen  orientation.  Group 
discussions  led  by  staff  members  are 
held  at  11:00  A.M.  The  staff  psycholo¬ 
gist,  for  instance,  will  discuss  how  to 
apply  for  a  job,  how  to  seek  and  refuse 
assistance,  etc.  Further  discussions  are 
held  on  the  history  and  philosophy  of 
the  adult  blind,  how  to  obtain  help 
from  agencies,  legislation  for  the  blind, 
etc. 

During  the  newscast  and  discussion 
for  trainees,  the  staff  meets  for  reports 
on  the  previous  day  of  training,  indi¬ 
vidual  evaluation  of  trainees  and 
changes  in  schedule.  Each  staff  mem¬ 
ber  serves  a  two-week  chairmanship  of 
the  discussion.  This  is  part  of  staff 
development  and  teamwork  training. 

The  staff  is  composed  of  seven  pro¬ 
fessional  workers  and  three  mainte¬ 
nance  employees.  Two  of  the  staff 
members  are  totally  blind  and  three 
are  partially  blind.  The  sighted  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  are  residential  super¬ 
visor  and  administrative  assistant. 

During  the  11:00  A.M.  discussions 
guest  speakers  such  as  former  trainees, 
doctors  and  businessmen  are  brought 
in  for  counseling. 

The  afternoon  schedule  is  broken 
down  into  four  forty-five-minute  pieri- 
ods,  with  a  15-minute  break,  except  for 
trainees  receiving  travel  training  down¬ 
town. 

During  the  week  trainees  assume 
duties  in  getting  out  the  laundry,  help¬ 
ing  to  plan  meals,  saying  grace  at  meals, 
acting  as  receptionists  and  answering 
the  telephone.  This  is  training  in  the 
acceptance  of  responsibility  and  the  re¬ 
gaining  of  confidence.  Even  the  men 


are  taught  to  operate  washing  ma¬ 
chines  and  dryers  and  how  to  cook. 

One  can  see  that  the  training  cannot 
become  standardized.  There  is  a  great 
need  for  constant  staff  meetings  and 
adjustment  of  the  program. 

The  cost  of  the  State  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  Division  for  the  Blind  is 
about  $140.00  per  trainee —  $75.00  for 
tuition  and  $65.00  for  room  and  board. 
A  trainee  may  pay  his  own  room  and 
board  if  he  desires.  This  $140.00  covers 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  per  trainee 
per  month.  The  remainder  is  raised  by 
the  Lions  Clubs  of  Arkansas  through 
their  annual  “Be  Thankful  You  Can 
See”  seal  sale. 

Sponsorship  of  this  great  work 
among  the  adult  blind  was  initiated 
in  1946  by  the  Down-Town  Little  Rock 
Lions  Club  after  a  presentation  of  the 
problem  by  the  present  managing  di¬ 
rector.  The  Club  started  its  own  fund 
raising  program,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  State  Lions  Convention  that  same 
year.  Suitable  quarters  were  purchased 
at  2812  South  Tyler  and  the  first 
trainee  was  accepted  in  early  1947. 

Sponsored  by  the  Lions  Club,  the 
Center  is  administered  by  the  Arkansas 
Enterprises  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  a  non¬ 
profit  organization.  The  Arkansas  En¬ 
terprises  for  the  Blind  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  directs  the  Center  is 
composed  of  Lion  members,  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  and  the  Arkansas  School  for 
the  Blind. 

This  is  an  ideal  organization  because 
it  brings  together  the  best  in  private 
enterprises  and  state  agencies  and 
avoids  being  “institutionalized.”  The 
AEB  was  incorjxirated  in  1939  to  oper¬ 
ate  the  vending  stand,  or  business  en¬ 
terprises  program,  in  co-operation  with 
the  Rehabilitation  Division  of  the  Ed- 
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ucation  Department.  There  are  30 
such  stands,  with  32  employees,  being 
operated  in  the  state  now. 

In  1952,  Mrs.  Viola  Lee,  retired 
Negro  school  teacher,  gave  her  home 
in  Pine  Bluff  to  the  AEB  for  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Cowan  Rehabilitation 
Center  for  the  Negro  Blind,  in  honor 
of  her  parents.  The  Pine  Bluff  Center, 
which  is  operating  successfully  now, 
adjoins  the  campus  of  the  Arkansas 
A.  M.  &  N.  College,  the  state’s  Negro 
cultural  center.  Dr.  Lawrence  Davis, 
one  of  the  outstanding  Negro  educators 
in  the  nation,  president  of  the  college, 
and  his  students  have  taken  a  great 
interest  in  the  Cowan  Center,  contrib¬ 
uting  hundreds  of  man-hours  per 
month  to  improve  it. 

We  have  found  that  operation  of  the 
Center  as  a  private  agency  has  been  a 
large  factor  in  our  success.  The  public 
is  represented  by  members  of  the  Lions 
Clubs,  while  the  top  people  in  our 
state  agencies  have  been  available  for 
assistance.  We  are  recognized  all  over 
the  United  States  and,  we  are  able  to 
accept  trainees  from  any  state.  This 
enables  us  to  recruit  and  train  out¬ 
standing  staff  members.  The  AEB  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  hires  the  managing 
director,  who  in  turn  hires  staff  mem¬ 
bers,  subject  to  approval  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

In  addition  to  raising  funds  for  op¬ 
eration  of  the  Centers,  state  Lions 
Clubs  carry  on  an  intensive  sight  con¬ 
servation  program  among  school  chil¬ 
dren.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the  funds 
obtained  from  the  annual  seal  sale  are 
kept  at  home  to  provide  glasses  and 
operations  for  underprivileged  chil¬ 
dren  and  for  holding  eye  clinics. 

Our  greatest  need  now  is  expansion. 
Out  physical  facilities  permit  us  to 


train  15  persons  at  a  time.  We  believe 
the  number  should  be  increased  to  25 
or  30. 

Our  few  failures  came  in  the  early 
stages  of  our  operation  at  the  Center 
before  our  staff  became  stabilized  and 
our  program  crystallized.  Those  first 
trainees  were  adults  who  had  been 
blind  for  years  and  had  developed 
habits  difficult  to  change.  A  trainee 
must  want  to  become  independent  and 
the  counselor  must  get  across  his  mes¬ 
sage  prop)erly.  Good  counseling  is  half 
the  battle. 

Now  that  we  have  become  firmly 
established  we  are  getting  new  types 
of  trainees — persons  who  have  only  re¬ 
cently  become  blind.  Their  recovery  is 
quick  and  lasting. 

The  Southwest  Rehabilitation  Cen¬ 
ter — the  name  was  changed  last  year 
from  Arkansas  Adjustment  Center  for 
the  Adult  Blind  because  of  its  increas¬ 
ing  scope — operates  on  jjolicy,  not  rule 
or  regimentation.  It’s  only  rule  is  the 
Golden  Rule.  While  a  schedule  must 
be  maintained  and  the  training  pro¬ 
gram  arranged  for  good  continuity, 
each  trainee  is  treated  as  an  individual. 

In  our  miniature  community,  we 
strive  to  improve  individual  personal¬ 
ity,  to  help  the  trainee  keep  his  own 
identity  but  at  the  same  time  teach 
him  to  live  and  co-operate  with  his  fel¬ 
low  man. 

We  teach  the  trainee  to  feel  that  he 
has  a  vital  role  to  play  in  his  com¬ 
munity  and  nation;  that  he  must  play 
and  work  alongside  his  neighbor. 
When  a  trainee,  after  his  orientation 
period  is  about  concluded,  is  literally 
seized  by  the  spirit  of  his  fellow 
trainees  to  succeed,  the  battle  is  over. 
He  is  a  member  of  humanity’s  team 
and  practices  “doing  unto  others.’’ 
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Edward  Rushton 


DOROTHEA  SIMPSON 


Edward  Rushton,  the  pioneer  of  work 
for  the  blind  in  Great  Britain,  is  a  fig¬ 
ure  who  stirs  the  imagination.  Against 
the  background  of  eighteenth  century 
Liverpool,  during  the  period  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  thought  and  action,  he  emerges 
as  a  very  minor  poet,  blind  during 
most  of  his  life,  who  identified  himself 
with  the  causes  of  the  unfortunate  and 
used  his  p>en  on  their  behalf.  An  un¬ 
happy  man  who  had  the  vision  to  see 
beyond  his  own  immediate  time,  he 
sublimated  his  own  frustrations  in  ef¬ 
fort  on  behalf  of  those  who  could  not 
speak  for  themselves. 

He  was  bom  in  Liverpool  in  1756, 
thus  coming  to  maturity  during  the 
period  of  “humanity  and  reason.”  Dur¬ 
ing  his  lifetime  occurred  two  great 
Revolutions,  the  French  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican,  and  some  minor  ones.  The  city 
in  which  he  spent  his  life,  except  for 
time  at  sea,  was  the  point  of  arrival 
and  departure  for  travelers  to  and  from 
the  new  world  and  the  continent. 
Rushton,  being  a  poet,  was  sensitive  to 
his  age  and  to  the  new  currents  of 
thought  that  came  with  travelers  to  the 
city.  The  theory  that  the  blind  could 
be  educated  and  made  useful  members 
of  society  had  already  been  carried  out 
in  France  by  Valentin  Hauy  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Institution  Na¬ 
tional  pour  les  Jeunes  Aveugles  in 
1784.  It  was  probably  the  existence  of 
this  school  which  gave  Rushton  the 
idea  of  similar  provision  for  the  blind 
in  Liverpool,  an  idea  that  became  an 
actuality  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Liverpool  School  for  the  Blind  in  1790. 


Rushton  at  this  time  was  thirty-four 
years  old,  somewhat  past  the  mid-point 
of  his  life.  His  early  years  were  full  of 
hardship  and  adventure  and  formed 
the  core  of  his  interest  in  the  down¬ 
trodden  and  the  oppressed. 

Goes  to  Sea  as  Apprentice 

Liverpool  in  the  eighteenth  century 
waxed  rich  from  the  slave  trade.  Sail¬ 
ing  vessels  made  the  triangular  voyage 
from  England  to  Africa  and  thence  to 
the  West  Indies,  returning  with  cargoes 
of  rum  and  sugar,  as  well  as  substantial 
cash,  for  which  they  had  exchanged 
their  human  freight.  Rushton,  appren¬ 
ticed  at  eleven  to  the  West  India  Com¬ 
pany,  made  several  voyages  on  slaving 
ships  and  had  his  share  of  adventure. 
When  he  was  sixteen  he  is  said  to  have 
guided  into  harbor  the  ship  which  the 
captain  had  given  up  for  lost.  He  had 
made  friends  with  a  Negro  on  his  ship, 
and  when  both  found  themselves  swim¬ 
ming  toward  a  cask  floating  in  the 
ocean,  the  Negro  allowed  Rushton  to 
reach  it  first  and  himself  drowned. 
Rushton,  saved  from  death  by  the  un¬ 
selfishness  of  another  felt  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  the  obligation  to  pay  the 
debt  by  fighting  the  cause  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate. 

In  his  late  teens  he  shipped  as  mate 
on  a  slaving  expedition  to  Guinea.  His 
expostulations  to  the  captain  regarding 
the  brutal  treatment  of  the  black  cap¬ 
tives  resulted  in  his  being  threatened 
with  irons.  Nevertheless,  when  an  epi¬ 
demic  of  malignant  ophthalmia  broke 
out  among  the  slaves,  Rushton  went 
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among  them  in  order  to  help  as  best 
he  could.  In  this  way  he  contracted  the 
disease  himself  and  as  a  result  lost  his 
sight  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 

During  the  voyage  those  slaves  that 
became  blind  were  thrown  overboard. 
Rushton,  returning  home  to  Liverpool, 
was  in  a  sense  “thrown  overboard” 
also.  Details  of  the  situation  are  lack¬ 
ing,  but  it  appears  that  his  step-mother 
objected  to  his  presence  in  the  home. 
Because  of  this  rejection,  Rushton  left 
to  subsist  on  a  pittance  allowed  him  by 
his  father.  Out  of  a  sum  of  four  shil¬ 
lings  a  week,  an  allowance  that  must 
have  been  inadequate  even  in  those 
days,  he  managed  to  live  and  to  pay  a 
boy  threepence  a  week  to  read  to  him 
in  the  evenings.  Thus  he  continued  the 
education  which  had  been  interrupted 
when  he  went  to  sea. 

Literary  Efforts 

It  was  during  this  period  that  he  be¬ 
gan  to  write.  Whether  or  not  he  would 
have  taken  to  literary  expression  if  he 
had  retained  his  sight  is  a  matter  for 
speculation.  His  literary  gift  was  not 
great,  and  no  one  reads  Rushton’s 
works  today,  but  he  made  full  use  of 
it.  A  poem  called  “The  Dismembered 
Empire,”  which  condemned  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution,  brought  him  some 
recognition  when  it  was  published  in 
1782.  His  father,  at  this  point,  estab¬ 
lished  him  and  a  sister  in  a  tavern  in 
Liver|X)ol  which  they  appear  to  have 
operated  successfully.  From  this  point 
on  Rushton  apparently  had  no  serious 
economic  worries.  He  married  and  had 
a  family,  continuing  to  write  and  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  underdog. 
Time  after  time  he  aroused  the  ire  of 
comfortable  citizens  who  disliked  hav¬ 
ing  their  consciences  disturbed. 

In  1787  the  publication  of  “West 
India  Eclogues,”  a  violent  criticism  of 
the  slave  trade,  made  him  unpopular 


in  his  native  city,  which  had  grown 
prosperous  from  the  barter  in  human 
flesh  and  blood.  In  1797  he  published 
“An  Expostulatory  Letter  to  George 
Washington  of  Mount  Vernon  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  on  His  Continuing  to  be  a  Pro¬ 
prietor  of  Slaves.”  There  was  no  reply 
to  the  letter.  In  it  Rushton  points  out, 
“Where  liberty  is,  there  man  walks 
erect  and  puts  forth  all  his  powers; 
while  slavery,  like  a  torpedo,  benumbs 
the  finest  energies  oP  his  soul.”  Later 
in  the  piece  he  remarks,  “When  we 
ourselves  are  oppressed,  we  perceive  it 
with  the  lynx’s  eye;  but  when  we  be¬ 
come  the  oppressors,  no  noon-tide  bats 
are  blinder.”  The  use  of  a  visual  meta¬ 
phor,  in  view  of  Rushton’s  own  lack 
of  sight,  is  interesting  here. 

Rushton  gave  up  the  tavern  to  edit 
and  partially  own  “The  Liverpool 
Herald.”  In  1792  he  left  his  post 
“owing  to  some  outspoken  remarks  of 
his  on  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the 
Liverpool  press-gang.”  The  press-gangs 
used  trickery  and  abduction  to  force 
men  and  boys  into  service  on  the  sail¬ 
ing  ships.  Being  forced  out  of  news¬ 
paper  work,  Rushton  became  a  book¬ 
seller.  Meeting  with  others  who  were 
interested  in  ideas  and  theories,  he  was 
able  to  found  the  Literary  and  Philo¬ 
sophical  Society  of  Liverpool. 
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New  Conceptions 


It  was  this  society  which  he  used  as 
a  medium  for  developing  his  idea  that 
the  blind  could  be  educated  and  made 
useful  to  society.  The  time  being  ripe 
and  the  spokesman  fluent,  the  club  be¬ 
came  interested  in  the  cause  of  the 
blind.  Mr.  Christie,  a  blind  man  of 
Liverpool,  urged  that  benefits  to  the 
blind  include  education  for  adults  as 
well  as  children.  Two  clergymen  of  the 
city,  Mr.  Dannet  and  Mr.  Wyth,  were 
attracted  to  the  idea,  and  a  meeting 
was  held  to  work  out  a  plan  “to  ren- 
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der  the  blind  happy  in  themselves  and 
useful  to  society.”  As  a  result  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Society  for  the  Blind  opened  in 
two  small  houses  in  1790.  Here  trades 
were  taught,  including  spinning,  bas¬ 
ketry  and  whip-making.  Most  of  the 
pupils  boarded  in  homes  in  the  city, 
coming  to  the  institution  to  class.  After 
several  years  of  learning  a  skill  they 
returned  to  their  homes  to  continue  in 
the  practice  of  a  craft.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  school  was  followed  by 
others,  in  Bristol,  Edinburgh,  and  also 
Ireland.  The  Liverpool  school  is  note¬ 
worthy  because  it  was  the  first  organ¬ 
ized  provision  for  the  instruction  of  the 
blind  in  the  British  Isles. 


In  1807,  after  thirty-three  years  of 
blindness,  Rushton  regained  his  sight 
through  an  operation  by  Benjamin 
Gibson  of  Manchester.  In  1814  he  died 
at  his  home  in  Paradise  St.,  Liverpool. 

Rushton  had  moral  courage  and 
steadfastness  of  purpose.  Sensitive  to 
the  currents  of  thought  of  his  age,  he 
used  his  minor  poetic  gift  to  convey 
these  to  others  less  aware.  Being  both 
idealistic  and  practical  he  was  able,  in 
spite  of  the  blindness  that  hampered 
him  during  most  of  his  adult  life,  to 
make  full  use  of  the  abilities  for  ex¬ 
pressing  and  influencing  which  he  pos¬ 
sessed.  A  minor  figure  may  sometimes 
contribute  much  to  a  great  cause. 


Earn  More  with  Leathercraft! 

In  this,  our  20th  Anniversary  year  in  work  with  the  blind,  we  wish  to  thank 
our  many  customers  and  friends  for  the  continued  patronage  and  goodwill 
that  has  helped  our  firm  grow. 

We  now  carry  in  stock  over  200  different  articles, 

I  all  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  buying  pub- 
,j  lie,  and  thus  earn  more  money  for  you  and  your 
I  clients. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  at  no  charge  our 
latest  catalogue,  illustrating  and  describing  these 
I  items.  Send  for  it  today,  and  get  on  the  road  to 
I  greater  income  for  your  organization  and  workers. 

I  S.&S.  LEATHER  COMPANY 

I  Colchester,  Conn. 

Wallets,  keycases,  coinpurses,  ladies’  handbags  and 
shoulder  bags,  leather  and  plastic  belts  for  men 
and  women,  combeases,  cigarette  cases,  moccasins, 
H  suspenders,  gift  sets,  general  craft  supplies.  Free 
P  42-page  catalogue. 
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Mook  Kevkws 


The  Residential  School,  Its  History,  Contri¬ 
butions,  and  Future;  by  Merle  E.  Framp- 
ton  and  Ellen  Kearney.  Publisher;  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind;  Copyright  1953,  163  pp.  Price 
$1.75.  Reviewed  by  Guy  J.  Marchisio.* 

Many  of  us  who  have  been  associated 
with  residential  schools  for  the  blind 
have  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  a 
sincere  and  self-appraising  book  would 
be  written  presenting  the  history 
and  contribution  of  these  renowned 
and  esteemed  educational  institutions. 
Though  grudgingly  acknowledged  by 
some,  a  true  historical  portrayal  will 
reveal  that  leaders  in  the  education  of 
the  blind  have  not  only  been  instru-  • 
mental  in  establishing  supplementary 
programs,  but  they  have  frequently 
taken  up  the  cudgels  in  the  interest  of 
providing  services  to  the  adult  blind. 
Indicative  of  this  type  of  planned  ac¬ 
tion  is  the  fact  that  at  least  one-half 
of  the  schools  for  the  blind  in  this 
country  are  presently  co-operating  fully 
or  on  a  selective  student  basis  with  the 
public  high  schools.  This  reviewer  is 
of  the  opinion  that  schools  for  the 
blind  have  borne  more  than  their  share 
of  criticism — some  of  it  unrealistic, 
some  of  it  unfounded.  Yet,  there  is 
little  in  this  volume  that  tells  of  the 
“magnificent  contributions  of  the  resi¬ 
dential  schools  to  blind  people”  by 
building  upon  its  own  achievements, 
particularly  in  the  light  of  modern  ex¬ 
periences.  Rather,  this  is  a  thesis  that  ex¬ 
pands  and  prospers  from  a  perspective 
that  views  the  “public  day-school  classes 

•  Guy  J.  Marchisio  is  Supervisor  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Services  at  the  New  Jersey  Commission 
for  the  Blind.  He  formerly  was  principal  of 
the  Utah  School  for  the  Blind. 


for  blind  children”  in  “contradistinc¬ 
tion”  to  the  residential  schools. 

Dedicated  to  the  heads  of  residential 
schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States,  both  past  and  present,  this  little 
volume  is  packed  with  controversy  and 
bulges  from  the  sheer  weight  of  its 
documentary  data.  To  prove  their  case, 
the  authors  have  dug  deeply  into  the 
archives  of  educational  experience  to 
the  extent  of  producing  319  references 
for  a  text  of  149  pages.  To  present 
their  viewpoint.  Dr.  Frampton  and 
Miss  Kearney  have  divided  their  book 
into  four  main  chapters — (1)  history, 
(2)  contributions,  (3)  criticisms,  and 
(4)  future  of  the  residential  school. 
There  is  a  “Foreword”  that  sets  the  pace 
and  an  appendix  devoted  to  the  “His¬ 
tory  of  the  Day-School  Movement.” 

The  Foreword  traces  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  “moral  responsibility  toward 
the  blind”  and  relates  this  awakening 
in  the  New  World  with  the  growing 
social  consciousness  and  concern  for 
the  sick,  the  poor,  and  the  handi¬ 
capped.  In  this  setting  the  residential 
school  for  the  blind  was  created.  Hence, 
proclaim  the  writers,  “The  residential 
school  for  the  blind,  has  from  its  incep¬ 
tion  .  .  .  reflected  the  concrete  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  people’s  will  to  realize  the 
ideal  of  service  to  others  .  .  .  (It)  has 
changed  with  the  years  in  proportion 
to  the  economic,  social  and  political 
development  of  our  country  ...  It  re¬ 
mains  ...  a  new  and  growing  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  blind  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  a  democracy  ...  It  has  outlasted 
many  social,  educational,  and  economic 
changes  .  .  .  and  we  have  confidence 
that  it  will  remain  a  bulwark  for  the 
future,  assuring  to  the  blind  the  most 
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productive  and  practical  method  of 
education.” 

For  reasons  of  their  own,  the  authors 
define  a  residential  school  for  the  blind 
as  “a  boarding-school  offering  educa¬ 
tion  and  care  to  blind  children  from 
ages  three  to  twenty-one,  or  from  the 
preschool  through  the  high  school.” 
The  curriculum,  for  the  most  part, 
provides  for  medical,  academic,  musi¬ 
cal,  social,  vocational,  placement  and 
follow-up  services.  Two  main  group¬ 
ings  are  mentioned:  those  schools 
which  operate  on  a  five-day  week,  and 
the  majority  which  provide  services  on 
a  ten-month  year.  The  usual  physical- 
plant  type  of  classification  is  utilized, 
with  “state-operated,  privately-oper¬ 
ated,  church-related,  and  quasi-public” 
as  additional  descriptions.  As  impor¬ 
tant  as  these  organizational  categories 
are,  there  are  residential  school  types 
that  many  will  agree  are  of  greater  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  visually  handicapped 
child.  In  general,  these  include:  dual 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  un¬ 
der  a  single  administration;  braille  and 
sight-saving  schools,  including  those 
which  provide  for  both  blind  and  par¬ 
tially  seeing  students;  socially-segre¬ 
gated  schools  where  boys  and  girls  are 
encouraged  to  participate  separately  or 
sparingly  in  co-operative  social  or  stu¬ 
dent  activities;  co-operative  schools  that 
participate  in  community  life  or  co¬ 
operate  with  the  public  school  system; 
self-sufficient  schools  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  all  or  most  of  their  services  within 
their  campus;  and  finally  welfare  in¬ 
stitutions  that  function  under  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  welfare,  where  educational 
standards  and  procedures  are  often  dif¬ 
ficult  to  maintain.  Some  of  these  are 
reaching  for  the  “most  productive  and 
practical  method  of  education,”  but 
few  schools  will  acknowledge  that  they 
have  attained  this  superlative  goal. 

The  “History  of  the  Residential 


School  Movement”  is  a  delineation  of 
the  important  firsts  in  residential 
schools  for  the  blind.  One  wishes  that 
the  “glorious  story  of  achievement” 
and  the  forces  and  personalities  behind 
the  residential  school  movement  might 
someday  be  told,  but,  as  the  authors 
state,  “a  more  detailed  account  may  be 
found  in  such  works  as  those  of  Best 
and  French  .  .  .” 

The  authors  utilize  four  subjective 
measurements  in  evaluating  the  con¬ 
tributions  made  by  residential  schools. 
They  are:  time  and  endurance,  social 
adaptation,  demand,  and  product.  It  is 
unfortunate,  however,  that  the  writers 
chose  to  make  the  main  body  of  their 
book  a  defense  of  the  residential  school. 
An  “effective  service”  for  many  years, 
schools  for  the  blind  hardly  require  a 
self-protective  approach  to  justify  their 
“survival  power.”  Certainly  the  list  of 
colleges  and  universities  attended  and 
the  jobs  held  by  alumni  of  four  schools 
for  the  blind  is  an  imp>osing  one.  It 
must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that 
many  such  lists  have  been  compiled, 
but  little  or  no  information  is  availa¬ 
ble  beyond  this  point.  Neither  should 
it  be  assumed  or  implied  from  this  sur¬ 
vey  that  a  similar  picture  is  true  for  all 
or  even  many  schools  for  the  blind. 
True,  some  day-school  classes  lack 
teaching  equipment,  but  is  this  not 
true  of  those  residential  schools  that 
must  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the 
“federal  per  capita  grant”  to  supply 
their  needs? 

True,  guidance  programs  are  some¬ 
times  weak  in  public  school  classes,  but 
is  this  not  one  of  the  prime  concerns 
of  residential  schools  today?  True, 
some  residential  schools  admirably  sup¬ 
plement  the  home  training  toward  in- 
def)endence,  but  are  not  some  classes 
achieving  this  goal  on  the  local  level 
through  close  co-operation  of  home, 
school  and  community? 
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The  failure  to  make  use  of  the  most 
recent  findings  rather  than  concentrate 
upon  past  experiences  mark  this  book 
for  what  it  is — imbued  with  tradi¬ 
tionalism,  conceived  in  the  light  of  yes¬ 
terday’s  experiences,  and  defensive  to 
the  point  of  pre-judgment.  Again  and 
again,  through  the  either-or  approach 
or  the  this  versus  that  conception,  the 
authors  clearly  divide  the  ranks.  By 
employing  this  procedure  the  writers 
arrive  at  the  following  conclusions: 
“There  cannot  be  two  ‘bests’  in  a 
method  .  .  .  either  the  day-school  pro¬ 
gram  is  better  or  the  residential  school 
presents  the  better  program.’’  Such 
phrases  scattered  throughout  the  text 
leave  little  doubt  as  to  where  they 
stand:  “We  believe  the  graduate  of  the 
residential  school  for  the  blind  has 
been  and  are  superior  products  .  .  .  that 
the  residential  school  for  the  blind,  as 
we  know  it  today,  provides  the  best 
system  so  far  conceived  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind.’’ 

The  book  concludes  with  a  detailed 
and  profusely  documented  “History  of 
the  Day-School  Movement,’’  from  1900 
to  1952.  It  is  no  less  than  heartening 
and  a  little  embarrassing  to  proponents 
of  this  method,  that  a  volume  devoted 
to  residential  schools  should  make  a 
distinct  contribution  in  the  field  of 
education  noted  for  its  scarcity  of  litera¬ 
ture.  It  is  equally  encouraging  that  the 
authors  recognize  that  it  is  “imperative 
that  residential-school  leadership  give 
every  aid  and  full  co-operation  to  the 
day-school  movement,  because  its  effort 
is  directed  to  the  same  objective, 
namely,  the  proper  education  of  the 
individual  blind  child.” 

To  this  reviewer,  there  are  two  guid¬ 
ing  principles  which  are  fundamental 
to  the  education  of  every  blind  child 
and  consequently  make  room  for  the 
several  methods  designed  to  meet  their 
individual  needs.  These  are:  1.  That 


the  blind  child  is  entitled  to  receive  at 
least  as  good  an  education  as  he  would 
have  been  provided  if  he  had  normal 
vision.  2.  That  the  blind  child  should 
be  treated  as  an  individual  with  indi¬ 
vidual  interests,  drives,  and  abilities. 
Within  these  standards  there  is  a  place 
for  the  residential  school,  the  public 
school  class,  the  local  public,  private, 
or  church  school,  the  itinerant  teacher 
plan,  the  tutor  system,  or  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  such  services.  When  we  have 
arrived  at  the  point  where  our  efforts 
are  directed  toward  the  utilization  of 
the  finest  available  resources  rather 
than  toward  the  promotion  of  any  one 
plan,  reflected  in  both  literature  and 
action,  the  best  interest  of  each  blind 
child  will  be  served. 


Chi0ons  and  Mektoub:  by  Emily  White 
Sandford.  Publisher:  Vantage  Press,  New 
York.  95  pp.  Price;  S2.50.  Reviewed  by 
Lucy  Armistead  Goldthwaite.* 

Strange  and  provocative  titles  seem 
to  be  the  distinguishing  mark  of  recent 
book  publications.  Conspicuous  among 
such  titles  are  Too  Late  the  Phalarope 
by  Alan  Paton,  and  Kingfishers  Catch 
Flies  by  Rumer  Godden.  So  in  calling 
her  book  Chiffons  and  Metkoub,  Emily 
White  Sandford  is  in  the  current  fash¬ 
ion  and  also,  incidentally,  in  very  good 
company. 

Her  poems  are  imaginative,  many 
are  romantic,  a  few  humorous  and  one, 
a  dramatic  narrative  poem  set  in  India. 
They  are  written  for  the  most  part 
from  strange  and  far-away  places.  The 


•  Miss  Goldthwaite  retired  a  few  years  ago 
from  a  long  and  valuable  service  in  library 
work  for  the  blind.  In  1946  she  was  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  the  Migel  Award  for  her  outstand¬ 
ing  service. 
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author  has  evidently  roamed  the  world 
and  enjoyed  herself  immensely  in  do¬ 
ing  so. 

She  writes  of  having  gathered  these 
fragments  together  for 

.  songs  of  a  tuneful  lilt 
With  little  cadence  of  grieving” 

and  so  well  has  she  succeeded  that  this 
reviewer  for  one,  was  impressed  with 
the  fact  th^t  she  found  it  possible  to 
live  joyously  in  spite  of  great  trials  and 
great  sorrow.  She  seems  to  be  saying, 
with  Bernard  Iddings  Bell,  the  learnt 
prelate,  that  “the  task  of  man  is  to  live 
simply,  honestly,  bravely,  joyously,  in 
the  midst  of  a  difficult  world.”  Courage 
is  the  dominant  note  of  these  poems. 

In  the  last  four  years  Mrs.  Sandford 
has  become  totally  blind  and  writes 
with  objectivity  of  her  new  world.  Two 
of  her  poems  are  on  this  subject, 
“Lights  Out”  and  a  sonnet,  one  of  her 
best,  that  ends  with  the  couplet: 

“There  is  no  blindness  in  the  heart 
of  me 

My  failing  eyes  have  taught  my  soul 
to  see.” 


Another  sonnet  written  apparently 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  “You 
are  so  far  from  me  I  The  Shadows  glide 
into  my  life,”  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
collection. 

On  the  lighter  side  are  such  witty 
little  poems  as  “What  Shall  We,  Mar¬ 
ion?”  wherein  a  prospective  though  im¬ 
pecunious  bridegroom  wishes  to  be 
married  by  Jack-in-the-Pulpit  as  there 
would  be  no  fee! 

Mrs.  Sandford  spent  her  childhood 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  where  her  father, 
John  Howard  White,  held  a  high  gov¬ 
ernment  position.  Through  her  mother 
she  is  related  to  the  Byrd  family  of 
Virginia.  She  is  a  descendant  of  the 
first  Governor  of  Roanoke  and  also  of 
the  first  Colonial  Governor  of  Mary¬ 
land. 

After  her  marriage  to  Percy  Sandford 
they  travelled  extensively,  finally  mak¬ 
ing  their  home  in  Tunis,  North  Africa. 
Now  a  resident  of  Pine  Orchard,  Con¬ 
necticut,  Mrs.  Sandford  is  the  author 
of  “Reflexes,”  a  novel,  and  of  several 
short  stories  and  plays.  Her  hobby  is 
the  theatre.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
Union  Interalliee  in  Paris. 


Long  Select  Chair  Cane 
Machine-Woven  Cane  Webbing 
Reed  Spline — Handicraft  and  Basketry  Reed 
Reed  Flats  and  Ovals 

COMMONWEALTH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Gardner,  Massachusetts 
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Current  Oterature 


Rehabilitation  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped,  by  Henry  H.  Kessler. 
Revised  edition.  New  York,  Columbia 
University  Press,  1953.  In  this  edition, 
as  in  the  original  one.  Dr.  Kessler  has 
a  chapter  on  “The  Blind  and  the  Deaf.” 


Into  the  Light;  the  Gray  Pifer  Story, 
by  Melton  Wright,  Boyce,  Va.,  Carr 
Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  1953.  This 
paper-covered,  59-page  biography  is  the 
life-story  of  Nina  Gray  Pifer,  a  Virginia 
girl  who,  despite  blindness  from  birth, 
has  become  a  successful  teacher  of  cere¬ 
bral  palsied  children. 


“Camping  for  Blind  Adults,”  by 
Maurice  Case,  Recreation,  May  1953. 
Mr.  Case,  Director  of  Camp  Lighthouse 
for  ten  years,  describes  one  of  two 
summer  camps  operated  by  the  Light¬ 
house  of  The  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind.  The  physical  setup  of  the 
camp  is  explained,  its  purposes  and 
philosophy  are  described  and  a  typical 
day’s  program  is  outlined. 


“Operating  a  Contract  Shop  for  the 
Blind,”  by  Simon  Hoffman,  Journal  of 
Rehabilitation,  May-June  1953.  The 
author  explains  the  operation  of  the 
contract  shop  operated  by  the  New 
York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind.  Six 
brief  case  studies  are  given,  which  point 
up  the  values  to  the  client  of  this  type 
of  vocational  rehabilitation,  where 
blind  workers  learn  and  earn  at  the 
same  time,  thus  building  up  self- 
confidence. 


“Where  Should  Blind  Youth  Be 
Educated?  A  Survey,”  by  Charles  Buell, 


Exceptional  Children,  May  1953.  This 
study  was  made  to  survey  the  trend  in 
the  direction  of  public  high  school  edu¬ 
cation  for  blind  students,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  residential  schools 
of  the  various  states.  The  figures  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  questionnaire  are  listed 
according  to  the  policy  followed  by  the 
superintendents  of  the  various  residen¬ 
tial  schools  who,  in  most  states,  deter¬ 
mine  where  the  blind  youth  will  be 
educated.  Also  listed  are  *the  reasons 
given  by  the  administrators  for  follow¬ 
ing  their  policies.  At  present,  about 
one-half  of  the  schools  retain  their 
pupils  through  high  school;  of  the  re¬ 
maining  schools,  about  two-thirds  send 
some  pupils  to  public  high  school, 
while  one-third  send  out  all  pupils 
beyond  a  certain  grade. 


“Camping  for  Blind  Children,”  by 
Jane  M.  Hutchins,  Camping  Magazine, 
March  1953.  This  one-page  article 
stresses  the  philosophy  that  “the  blind 
would  have  few  adjustment  problems 
were  it  not  for  the  sighted  people  who 
create  them.”  Here  are  some  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  author  during  a  summer 
on  the  staff  of  Camp  Allen. 


“Training  the  Blind  to  Cook,”  by 
Jane  Tiffany  Wagner,  Forecast  for 
Home  Economists,  June  1953.  The 
author  writes  about  Miss  Emily  A. 
Jesson,  blind  instructor  at  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  who  for  20 
years  has  been  teaching  blind  persons 
to  cook  “in  the  dark.”  A  number  of 
her  techniques  are  described,  and  sev¬ 
eral  photographs  add  to  the  reader’s 
understanding.  This  article  also  in¬ 
cludes  descriptions  of  a  number  of 
devices  developed  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  to  make  it 
possible  for  blind  persons  to  work 
efficiently  in  the  kitchen. 
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Reduction  of  Blindness 

Foreseen  in  Indonesia 


The  belief  that,  with  an  adequate 
economic  and  social  development  pro¬ 
gram,  the  incidence  of  blindness  in  In¬ 
donesia  could  be  cut  by  four-fifths 
within  some  50  years  has  been  expressed 
by  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie  of  New  Zea¬ 
land.  Sir  Clutha  is  one  of  a  number  of 
technical  assistance  experts  who  have 
been  sent  by  the  UN  and  various  spe¬ 
cialized  agencies  to  assist  the  Republic 
of  Indonesia  in  its  economic  and  social 
development  program. 

Following  his  survey  in  that  country 
for  the  United  Nations,  Sir  Clutha  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Indonesian  government 
recommendations  for  extending  services 
to  the  blind  and  for  prevention  and 
treatment  of  blindness. 

Sir  Clutha  has  previously  surveyed 
blindness  in  Singapore,  Ceylon,  and 
Turkey  at  the  request  of  those  govern¬ 
ments,  under  the  United  Nations,  and 
in  China  under  the  British  Red  Cross. 
He  completed  his  mission  to  Indonesia 
for  the  UN  Technical  Assistance  Ad¬ 
ministration  some  months  ago,  and 
since  then  he  has  completed  UN  and 
UNESCO  assignments  in  India  and 
Pakistan. 

In  his  report,  he  warmly  praises  the 
government  for  its  determination,  de¬ 
spite  the  serious  difficulties  of  recent 
years,  to  improve  almost  every  aspect 
of  blind  welfare.  Already,  he  states,  the 
government  together  with  the  United 
Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies  is 
taking  a  number  of  steps  to  improve 


the  diet  of  the  people,  to  provide 
healthier  housing,  and  to  reduce  the 
high  incidence  of  venereal  disease. 

“Our  experience  is,’’  says  Sir  Clutha, 
“that  the  incidence  of  blindness  is  a 
broad  reflex  of  standards  of  living  and 
education,  and  that  blindness  falls  in 
proportion  with  the  rise  in  these  stand¬ 
ards.’’ 

According  to  accepted  medical  opin¬ 
ion,  he  points  out,  the  number  of  blind 
in  Indonesia  is  approximately  600,000. 
This  figure  places  Indonesia  among  the 
countries  with  the  highest  incidence  in 
the  world,  more  than  double  the  esti¬ 
mate  for  India  and  Pakistan,  and  over 
six  times  that  of  Ceylon  and  Malaya. 

The  chief  causes,  according  to  doctors, 
are  gonorrhea,  trachoma  and  keratoma¬ 
lacia  (inflammation  of  the  cornea) — 
all  three  diseases  preventable  or  curable 
if  the  sufferer  is  brought  soon  enough 
for  treatment  or  given  a  balanced  diet. 

“If  the  medical  opinion  is  correct,’’ 
Sir  Clutha  reports,  “then  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  present  blind  would  not 
have  lost  their  sight  had  modern  treat¬ 
ment  been  available  or  been  availed  of.’’ 

He  adds:  “From  what  I  have  seen  else¬ 
where  I  believe  within  one  or  two  gen¬ 
erations  the  present  incidence  of  blind¬ 
ness,  probably  about  1,000  per  100,000 
could  and  should  be  reduced  to  200  per 
100,000  or  even  less.  On  the  basis  of  a 
population  of  80,000,000,  this  w’ould 
make  the  number  of  the  blind  160,000 
or  less.  The  ratio  of  juvenile  blindness 
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in  the  total  number  should  also  fall  sub¬ 
stantially,  thus  effecting  a  tremendous 
reduction  in  the  task  facing  blind  wel¬ 
fare  services.” 

Immediate  Program  of  Work 

In  his  report  to  the  Indonesian  gov¬ 
ernment,  Sir  Clutha  suggests  a  detailed 
immediate  program  of  work  both  to 
help  prevent  blindness  and  to  rehabili¬ 
tate  the  blind  so  that  they  may  re-enter 
useful  employment. 

1.  As  a  first,  urgent  step,  he  recom¬ 
mends  the  establishment  of  a  certain 
number  of  base  eye  hospitals  from 
which  traveling  eye  units  would  visit 
the  villages.  He  proposes  that  ophthal¬ 
mologists  be  trained  for  government 
service  and  that  a  simpler  course  be 
given  to  qualify  assistants  to  treat  the 
most  common  eye  diseases. 

2.  Educational  films  on  prevention 
should  be  shown  in  the  cinemas,  he 
states,  and  a  small  projector  should  be 
taken  by  the  traveling  dispensaries  for 
the  exhibition  of  films  in  the  villages. 

3.  To  build  up  a  concerted  plan  for 
services  for  the  blind,  the  exjjert  sug¬ 
gests  the  immediate  establishment  of 
a  small  national  council  on  blind  wel¬ 
fare.  Intended  to  stimulate  voluntary 
community  service,  this  council  would 
include,  in  addition  to  the  officials  of 
the  Social  Affairs,  Education  and  Health 
Departments,  civic-minded  representa¬ 
tives  of  industry,  press  and  business.  In 
time,  it  would  become  the  co-ordinating 


and  initiating  body  in  the  creation  of 
a  complete  service  throughout  the  whole 
of  Indonesia. 

4.  Sir  Clutha  also  recommends  de¬ 
tailed  modifications  in  the  present  pol¬ 
icies  and  organization  of  the  Bandung 
Society  for  the  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Blind,  a  voluntary  organization  founded 
in  1901,  to  bring  about  the  use  of  this 
Society  as  a  demonstration  center  for 
the  training  of  teachers  and  vocational 
advisers. 

5.  He  also  makes  a  number  of  recom¬ 
mendations  concerning  braille  printing 
and  library  services,  vocational  training 
for  the  blind,  aspects  of  employment, 
and  organizational  problems. 

6.  He  suggests  that  the  government 
ask  the  United  Nations  to  provide  an 
expert  in  blind  welfare  who  would  as¬ 
sume  executive  control  of  the  entire 
program  during  the  next  three  years. 

7.  Other  possible  aid  under  the 
UN  technical  assistance  programs.  Sir 
Clutha  suggests,  would  include  schol¬ 
arships  and  provision  of  special  equip¬ 
ment  such  as  typewriters,  braille  paper 
and  printing  plants,  and  equipment  for 
instruction  in  certain  workshops. 

Two  Indonesian  workers  have  been 
in  the  United  States  in  recent  months 
to  study  methods  in  education  of  the 
blind  and  are  returning  to  their  coun¬ 
try  to  put  improved  skills  into  practice. 
Sir  Clutha  also  consulted  with  UN  au¬ 
thorities  in  New  York  in  October  con¬ 
cerning  future  action  to  be  taken  in 
the  work  in  Indonesia. 
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Jh  Zhisjssue 


Although  trained  in  the  law,  Roy  Kumpe 
felt  it  necessary  to  devote  himself  to  train¬ 
ing  blind  people  to  assume  their  places  in 
home  and  community.  At  the  Southwest 
Rehabilitation  Center  he  has  demonstrated 
what  convictions  and  insight  can  lead  a 
man  to  accomplish.  He  is  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Center,  and  was  president, 
during  the  past  biennium  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  By 
virtue  of  the  latter  office  he  was  also  a 
trustee  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 


A  FORM  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE,  rendered  in  an 
educational  setting  with  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  blind  person’s  school  adjust¬ 
ment,  briefly  describes  Dorothea  Simpson’s 
title  as  Supervisor  of  Education  for  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind,  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  Those  whom  she  serves  are  in 
public  and  private  schools  other  than  the 
state  school  for  the  blind,  and  range  from 
kindergarten  through  college.  Miss  Simpson 
taught  English  13  years  in  Norwich  Free 


Academy,  has  had  a  year  of  social  work 
training,  and  has  been  Supervisor  of  Home 
Teachers  in  Connecticut.  Her  account  on 
Edward  Rushton  reveals  a  lively  and  facile 
pen. 


Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroek  is  the  president  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  He 
is  also  an  associate  professor  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  at  Berkeley  and  a 
member  of  the  California  State  Social  Wel¬ 
fare  Board.  He  is  the  author  of  “The  Anti- 
Slavery  Origins  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend¬ 
ment”  published  by  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Press  in  1951,  and  numerous  other 
works. 


Raymond  M.  Dickinson  is  Superintendent 
of  the  Illinois  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  in  Chicago.  His  previous  experience 
covered  15  years  as  a  home  teacher  in  Illi¬ 
nois.  The  article  here  published  consists 
of  parts  of  a  paper  delivered  at  the  Group 
D  meeting  of  the  AAWB  convention  in 
Washington  last  July. 


Chair  Cane  —  Cane  Webbing 
Reeds  and  Raffia 

A  Complete  Line  of  Seating  Materials 
AMERICAN  REEDCRAFT  CORPORATION 

Hawthorne,  N.  J. 

FREE  CIRCULARS  UPON  REQUEST 
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This  department  is  a  New  Outlook 
service  to  readers  who  wish  to  publish 
notices  of  positions  open  for  application 
as  well  05  those  who  are  seeking  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind 
or  deaf-blind.  No  charge  is  made  and 
we  will  print  as  many  as  space  will  per¬ 
mit.  The  publishers  do  not  vouch  for 
statements  of  advertisers. 

We  also  will  print  without  charge 
miscellaneous  notices  of  interest  to  pro¬ 
fessional  workers  which  are  of  a  non¬ 
commercial  nature.  All  other  advertis¬ 
ing  will  be  accepted  at  advertising  rates 
which  are  available  on  request. 

Address  correspondence  to:  New  Out¬ 
look  for  the  Blind,  ly  West  i6th  Street, 
New  York  ii,  N.  Y. 


masters  degree  from  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  majoring  in  the  education  of 
the  physically  handicapped.  Has  taught  courses 
in  blind  education  on  the  college  level  for  eight 
years,  has  traveled  widely  among  schools  and 
agencies  for  the  blind,  and  has  written  exten¬ 
sively  on  various  problems  of  the  blind  in 
many  journals  and  papers.  Prepared  for  im¬ 
mediate  engagement.  Apply  New  Outlook  for 
the  Blind,  Box  i-C. 

Bachelor  of  Music,  man  seeks  position  as  a 
teacher  of  blind  children.  Will  consider  coun¬ 
selling  or  administrative  work  in  an  organiza¬ 
tion.  Sixteen  hours’  work  completed  in  adminis¬ 
trative  education  at  state  university.  Regional 
music  clinic  teacher;  one  year  public  school 
teaching  experience.  Further  details  supplied. 
Write  to  New  Outlook,  Box  2-C. 


Positions  Available  in  Kansas  with  state 
agency  ofiering  services  in  area  of  prevention 
of  blindness,  restoration  of  sight,  and  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  blind:  Field  Representative  for 
the  state  program  for  the  blind.  One  year  of 
g^raduate  training  and  four  years  of  professional 
social  work  experience  or  two  years  of  graduate 
training  and  three  years  experience.  Responsi¬ 
ble  for  program  within  a  geographical  district 
and  supervises  local  departments  of  welfare  in 
administration  of  service  program.  Limited 
direct  client  contacts.  Must  own  and  drive 
a  car.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Supervisor; 
graduation  from  an  accredited  four  year  col¬ 
lege  or  university  plus  at  least  five  years  of 
responsible  professional  employment  in  the 
field  of  vocational  rehabilitation  or  allied  fields. 
Graduate  study  may  be  substituted  for  some 
of  the  required  experience.  Responsible  for 
co-ordinating  and  supervising  a  state  wide  pro- 
g;ram  of  vocational  rehabilitation  for  the  blind. 
Home  Teachers  to  work  in  western  part  of 
state.  Experience  and  training  preferred.  Write 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  of  Kansas, 
8oi  Harrison  Street,  Topeka,  Kan.,  attention 
Mr.  Harry  E.  Hayes,  Director,  Services  for 
the  Blind. 

College  teacher  (blind)  seeks  position  as 
teacher  in  a  blind  institution  or  as  an  ad¬ 
ministrator  in  an  agency  for  the  blind.  Was 
founder  of  an  adult  blind  organization  and 
ser5ed  as  its  director  for  five  years.  Received 
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